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" Ev^ sane person ought to know the obvious works of Ood, tind modes 
of HU msniiesbition i and everj person nmy become acqiuunted with these 
in joatii with ease and (deaanre." — Smpsoii's FMlotophy of Edwatian. 
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PRBPAOB. 



In the Summer of 1 S50 I deliTered m^ Inauooral LkotDb^ oq 
the Be-opening of Keuaington Hall, as a CoUe^te Institiitiou for 
ladiee. On that occasion, I explained my views on the subject 
of Female Bdncatton, particularly with leferwca to certain iimda- 
mental departments which I was anziouB to impresB upon the 
attention of my hearers, not hecanae I wi^ed to exaggerate their 
importance, but because I believed them to be very generally 
overlooked, or very imperfectly conduoted. Among other things, 
I contended for an efficient system of mental development, 
grounded upon the well-regulated use of the higher faculties, as 
opposed to the dull tedious process of mere word teachings I 
emphatically declared my opinion, that every scheme of Female 
Education should include the Rudiments of the Fhyaical and 
Mental Soiencea, as well for the intellectual culture they afforcl, aa 
for the interesting and oseM information they convqrj and, 
lastly, I argued, that no plan should be deemed complete whiidi 
excludes &om its curriculum the application of knowledge to the 
duties of real life. What professions are to Abn, domestic em- 
ployments are to Women; and, although it is obviomdy impossible 
tor Schools and Colleges to antieipate every variety of household 
economy, thtsa is still a wide field of usefnlnees before them, 
Sound principles and their leading applications may be readily 
taught ; and, when these are thoroughly acquired, a little home 
experience, under the guidance of a judicious Mother, will soon 
enable a weU-trained mind to grapple with the domestic details 
of almost any position. 
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To theee remarks it may be added, that the system hen recom- 
mended does not oontemplate any extraordinary or painiiilly 
laborious exertion, neither does it inculcate the abandonment of 
any one of the Accompliahmenta that refine and adorn the Female 
Oharaoter. All that ia required is the snrrender of a portion of 
the time that is commonly squandered in some of the vexatious 
and perfectly useless forms of Routine Teaching — in dry unintel- 
ligible tasks, dull spiritless lessons, tedious alike to teachers and to 
pupils, and detrimental to the health, the intellect, and the temper. 
Xjet a portion of this worBe than irasted time he given up, and 
eTerything here referred to can be easily done — tor many years it 
has been done — pleasantly and profitably to the pupils concerned, 
and without the appropriation of a single hour that . properly 
belongs to other duties. 

With these objects in Tiew,the Pupils of this Institution are 
conducted through the Elements of the Physical emd Mental 
Sciences, according to the plan described in former !Editi<ms of 
this Syllabus, but now more completely set forth in the following 

pages. 

The various subjects are arranged in four progressiTe Divisions, 
each of which consists of two or more Courses of Lectures, Exer^ 
cises, (md Conversations, carefully adapted to the wants and 
capabilities of the attending Pupils. 

The First or Preparatory Bivision is' for B^;inners who can 
read and write with tolerable ease, but no other qualification is 
necessary. It consiats of two Courses, the jaoperties of Common 
Things and the Senses, the former of which is conducted after the 
plan of Mayo's Lessons on Objects. A. stone, a fiower, a drop of 
water, and other things equally £uniliar, are made the subjects of 
instructive and entertaining Lessons, in which the Pupils are 
induced to gain knowledge by the exertion of their own faculties, 
to observe and collect facts for themselves, and to relate and 
record theoL in their own simple language. The advantages of 
this Division are very numerous : it exercises and strengthens the 
Perceptive Powers, it stimulates and gratifies Bational Curiosity, 
and it lays the foundation of Clear Thinking and Accurate 
£x|n«BBion. 
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The Second or Junior DiTision leoeives Fupila who have gone 
through the Firat DiTiskm in a Batia&ctoiy maimer, as well as 
those who join the Institution at an age that renders the pre- 
ceding Courses onnecesaaiy or inexpedient. It is called Klemen- 
tary Science, and is intended to prevent technical impediments, 
and to prepare the way for more formal and systematic teaching 
by exhibiting the firet Rudiments of Scientific CUasification, — 
not, howerer, descending to Minutiae, but confining the attention 
to broad distinctions easily recognized and remembered. The 
Observing Powers are as much engaged in this as in the last 
Division. The Reasoning Faculties and the Power of Ezpressioii 
are gradually more and more exercised. 

The Third or Senior Divimon is the next step. Ladies who 
enter the Institution with their Education somewhat advanced 
are placed here ; but if the subjects to be taught are entirely 
new to th^a, they will save time by beginning with a Course of 
Elemtoitary Science and a few Leeaons in Geometry and Arith- 
metic. This Division embraces systematic Courses of Natural 
History and Natural Philosophy, which are conducted so as 
to exercise and invigorate the highest and noblest of the 
Intellectual Faculties, and to convey an accurate knowledge of 
great fundamental truths for future application and expansion. 
The Courses of Astronomy and Physical Geography are attended 
by those who posseaa the preliminary information which these 
subjects require. 

The Elementary or School Department closes with this 
Division. 

The Fourth or Advanced Division is intended for Pupils who 
have finished their Elementary Education, and are anxious to 
enter upon the higher branches of a College Course, Under the 
General Title of Practical Philosophy, and in three Sections — 
Han as a Physical Being, Man as a Mental Being, and Man as a 
Responsible Being — much useful information is imparted on matters 
of the first importance, but too often excluded from the Acade- 
mical Education of Ladies. Particular attention is devoted to 
the Preservation of Health, Domestic Economy, the Constitntion 
of the Human Mind, the Training of Children, and other subjecta 
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of whiidi the Lectom's esrly Education for the Medical ProfeeBioii, 
and Ida mbseqnent Experienoe aa a Teacher, enable him to «geak 
with |n«ctii»l effect. 

To facilitate Classification, and to enable Special Pupils to see 
the whole syBtem, the four Diviaions are always in operation ; and 
as sereral Ckiuises are given concanently , the series is completed 
xxk two years, in which period the First and Second Divisions are 
gone throu^ twice, and the Third and Fourth once — that is, by 
the Lecturer. With respect to the time that a Pupil requires, 
so much depends upon herself — her Age, Attainmeute, Industry, 
and Ability — that it is almost impossible to give any decided 
information. When she enters at any early age, she is placed in 
the Preparatory Division, and, with ordinary talents and common 
attention, £nds no difficulty in mnlriTig her way through the seriee, 
within the usual period of Academical Education. If she joins 
us somewhat later, aa a Junior or a Senior Pupil, she is placed in 
the Division to which ahe is entitled, and passes through the 
remainder of the series, or as much of it aa time and circum- 
Btanoea permit. Beferring to what has been done in former years, 
but omitting the First Division, as unavoidably less definite than 
the rest, the Second has been generally accomplished in a year, 
the Third in two years, and the Fourth in a year and a halt 
Superior minds have taken rather lees, but this is a fair average ; 
and, in Education, it must be remembered, there is a speed beyond 
which it is not safe to go. In evety case, it is our study to pro- 
mote the advancement of our Pupils with as much rapidity as is 
consistent with real progress and the acquisition of permanently 
usefiil knowledge. Whether th^ enter for the Series, or a part 
of it, we will do our best with the opportunities afforded us; but 
our pupils must bear in mind, that their position depends upon their 
own merits, and not upon the routine of a formal programme. 

Advanced Pupils who enter the Institution for a Special 
Object, and not for Geneml Education, may make their own 
selection from the Courses that are going on. 

Appended to the Regular Courses, is a Miscellaneous List of 
Lectures, illustrating some of the preceding Subjects, and occa- 
sionally delivered at the Conversazioni. 
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The Physical Deportmeut is &mply illustrated by an Extensive 
CoUectiou of SpecimenB, Models, Apparatus, and Diagrams; and 
the Pupils are invited and encouraged to make themselves prac- 
tically &miliaT with eveiything that is brought before them. 

DlBECTIONS TO FUPII£. 

2b Junior PupiU. Do not attempt to take Notes, for in the 
endeavour to reduce what you have heard to writing, you will lose 
ten times more than you can gain. When Notes are neceesaiy, 
they will be ^ven as Dictation LeBSons. The Exercises you are 
desired to prepare, written or otherwise, must be your own. Of 
course, you will. make many mistakes ; but it is very important 
that I should see you precisely as you m*. If you do not under- 
stand what you have heard or read, apply to me, and I shall be 
most happy to assist you. When we are conversing after the 
more formal part of the Lesson, ask me as many questions as you 
please concerning the matter in band; and if I ask you any 
in return, let your answers be as simple and straight-forward as 
possible — exactly what you really think, and not what you have 
heard, or what you imagine I wish you to say. Examine the 
various Specimens and Diagrams, ^., as much as you please, but 
do not injure them ; many of them are very delicate, and require 
the greatest care. 

To Stnior and Advanced Pvpilt. Observe the Rules before 
given, so &r, at least, as they are applicabla Tou may take 
Notes of the leading Explanations and Illustrations ; but let 
them be as short and conoise as possible, bints to assist the 
memory, and not laboured transcripts of the Lecture. After the 
Lecture, as soon as you can, prepare and (urange the Materials for 
your written Exercise. Set before you your Syllabus, your Notes, 
and your Text Book ; see how you can manage with the first and 
second, referring to the third when you are at a loss. When you 
have thus got possession of what you want, begin to write your 
Exercise in proper form. Never depart from this order, and 
b^in to write before you have gained the requisite information. 
To assist you in drawing up your Reports and in preparing for 
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your Volnntaiy ExaminationB, the Syllabus of the Upper Couisea 
is more than usually complete, that you may see the points -which 
I deem moat essentiaL Should the ordinary Text Books not give 
you the information you seek, you are at liberty to conBult my 
private Libraiy. The following Collections and Encyclopedias 
will be generally sufficient ; bub in cases of disappointment, I 
shall be bap]^ to recommend other works : — Ghahbebs's Educa- 
TioNAi, CotiB8B — Bomc of the Tolnmes are nsed as Class Books. 

CHAXBEBS'S iNFOaMAmOH FOB THB pBOPLE ; ThB LiBBABT OT 

XTsEFUi. Ejtowledge; Obb'b Circle of Sciences; The Ency- 
cu>p.£i>iA BBiTAmncA; The Penny Cyclop.sdia. 



£Jettsington Sail, 

Sbrth Und, Fulham. 
February 1, 1856. 
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DIVISION I. 

LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 



COUKSE I. 


■ THE PEOPEETCEB OF OOMMOIf THnjOS. 


P»ral. 


I. Glui. 


13. Milt 


2. Indian Rubber. 


14. Salt. 




15. Mustard. 


4. 8ug«-. 

5. Sponge. 

6. Water. 


16. iTory. 

17. Ii»n. 

18. ChJk. 


7. Wai. 

8. Camphor. 

9. Broad. 


19. Vinegar. 

20. Qiuger. 

21. Oil. 


10. Sealing Wax. 

11. WWebone. 


22. Pepper. 

23. Coal 


12. Blotting Paper. 


24. QulckailTer. 


PiB 


T n. 


1. A Pin. 


9. A Thimble. 


2. A Cube of Wood. 


10. A Penknife. 


3. An nncot Lead Pencil. 


11. A Key. 


4. A Pen. 


12. A Cup. 


5. A Candle. 


13. A Pair of Soiaaors. 


6. A Ckair. 


14. A Needle. 


7. A Boot. 


15. A Watch Glaaa. 


8. An Egg. 


16. A Piece of Honey-Comb. 
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THE SESSES. 



1. The principfil pttrts c 

Plant. 

2. The principal parts oJ 

A nim al. 

3. Tea. 

4. Coffee. 

5. Com Plantfl. 

6. Spices. 

7. Wool ' 

8. Silk. 



9. Cotton. • 

10. Flax.- 

11. Hemp. 

12. Paper. 

13. Ink. 

14. A Penny. 
Iff. A Shilling. 

16. A SoTereign. 

17. A Bank Note. 

18. A liooking GlaM. 



CODKSB II. 

THS SEllirSES. 

I. TODCH OB Feklinq. 

The Parts of the Body in which Touch is most acute. Animals 

remarkable for their sense of touch. The Knowledge which touch 

enables us to gain:— Form, Size, Eoughness and Smoothness, 

Hardness and Softness, Temperature. 

Exercises on the Information acquired hj touch. 

n. Taste. 

The oigan of Taste in man and some of the lover animals. 
The principal Flavours found in common objects : the Sweet, the 
Sour, the Alkaline, the Saline, the Bitter, the Astringent, the 
Metallic, the Aromatic, the Spirituous and the N^auseoua. Some 
objects are Insipid, and others Acrid. 

~ a the discrimination of bodies by their flayours. 



III. Shell. 

The organ of Smell in man and some of the lower i»iimftl». 
The principal Odours are the Ambrosial, the Fragrant^ tho Aro- 
matic, the Almond, the Onion, the Burnt, the N'arootio, the 
Vinous, the Fetid, the Kauseous. Some bodies are Pungent, 
and others Inodorous. Agreeable Essences or Perfames may be 
extracted &om certain Plants. 

Exercises on the Discrimination of Bodies by their odoon. 
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Taeie and Smell are very usefol sensea. They enable na to eat 
and drink with, pleasure to ourselves ; they aaeist ns in distiu- 
goishing one object &om another; and they not nnfrequently 
worn us of dangers that we cannot see. Caution : pleasant tastes 
and Bweet odours most not entice us beyond the limits of tem- 
perance. Neither ought they to be considered as giving infallible 
evidence of Tbolesomeness and security. 

lY. Heabimo. 
The organ of Hearing in man and other animals. The cause 
of Sound. Different kinds of sound :— Noises ; Musical Sounds ; 
Treble and Bass sounds. Melody and Harmony. A peep at the 
interior of a Pianoforte. 



V. Sight. 

The organ of Sight in man and other animals. Sight informs 
US of many properties which the blind learn through the sense of 
touch, — as the Form, the Size, the Distance, the Number, the 
Bnriace, and the Solidity or Fluidity of objects. There are 
other properties which nothing but sight can reveal ; and hence 
the following words can never be understood by a blind man :—■ 
transparent, translucent, opaque, bright, dull, luminous, sparkling, 
glimmering, twinkling, coloured. 

Exercises on the Properties revealed by sight, particularly 
Mrm and Colour. 
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DIVISION n. 

ELEMENTAKY SCIENCE; 

A FAMIUAR INTRODUCTION TO NATUBAL HISTORY AHD 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



NATUBAL HISTORY. 

^^Tatural History treats of Animals, Y^etablea, and Min^ttls. 
Animals and Vegetables are Organized beings, and possess many 
properties in common. Minerals are Unorganized beings. Organized 
beings live for a certain period, during which tbeir organs are 
engaged in performing many important duties, as Nutrition, 
Orowtii, &c. Life is terminated by Death. Minerals hai'e not 
life, nor do they exhibit any of the phenomena of life ; they aj^ia- 
rently d©c»y and wear away, — that is, they change in form or 
composition — but they do not die. Some minerals are the remains 
of animals and vegetables once alive. 

An Animal differs from a Vegetable in poasessing Sensation and 
Voluntary Motion. Some instances of v^etable sensation and 
volvmtary motion have been adduced ; but they are very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. 

Minute classification will not be attempted in this course. 
The attention of the pupils will be chiefly confined to a few well 
marked specimens, the peculiarities of which determine the leading 
divisions and subdivisions to be afterwards more fully explained. 

1. MnfERALSi Co^; Sand; Iron. 

Granite; ChaJk; Lava. 

2. VEGETABLes : A Qeranium and a Fern. 

Beans; Grasses; Mosses; Mushrooms. 
The Oak; the Sagar Cane; the Tree Fern. 

3. Anuuls: Man; the Eagle; the Lizard; the Herring; 

the Oyster; the Spider; the Starfish. 



. JUTRODUCTIOM TO HATdXU. HI6I0&T. 5 

Qmstmom and Ezbbcisbs. 

I. What 18 Natural Hiatory? 

3. In what respects aa to Htractnre do Organized beings differ 
from thoBO 'which are TJnorgaiuzed ? 

To answer this question, consider the stnictare of a £oot or an 
Eye, or examine, 'with the assistance of the microscope, a Leaf or 
a Hair, and compare what yoa have seen 'with specimens of Coppei 
and Sock CiystaL 

3. Put a ciyatal of Alum into a strong solution of the same 
Buhstance. After some hours look at it. Has it grown F What 
is Growth ? Miners say that metals grow ; are they right ? Can 
you explain the examples they give ? 

i. What beings are liable to Death F Is the 'word applicable 
to the decomposition of rocks ; as, for instance, to the Cornish 
Granite, from which China Clay is obtained ? 

5. What are Fossils? Examine the minerals before yon, and 
point out those which contain Fossils, What mineral substance 
in common 'use was once alive ? 

6. Mention the Properties which belong to Plants and Animals, 
and which distinguish them from Minertds. 

7. In -what do Animals differ from Plants ? 

8. Mention the Senses and their Organs. Upon what does the 
Vitality of the senses depend, and with what Organ do they com- 
municate F 

9. What are the Organs of Motion? What gives them vitality, 
and with what organ do they communicate F 

' 10. A tray of the Minerals examined is before you ; arrange 
them in their proper order, and explain the leading j)eculiaritie3 of 
each Class. 

II, TBTaminB B, Plant in fiill blossom ; point out its principal 
parts, and endeavour to find the same in a Moss, a FerUj or a 
Fungua To what result does this observation point F 

12. Examine with the microscope leaves of the Fern, the Iris, 
and the Geranium. Then examine other plants in the same way, 
and amuige them in groups according to the appearances yon 
ol»erva 

13. Sow the packet of mixed seeds given you; note the dif- 
ferent appearances as the plants rise above the earth, and arrange 
them in groups accordingly. 

14. Examine sections of the Oak, the Sngar Cane, and the Tree 
Fern; describe the peculiarities of each. What do they illustrateF 

15. Explain the diagrams illustrative of Fatferton'a First Slept 
to Zoology, as iar, at least, as the more prominent divisions. 
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6 fflTBODrcnOH TO NATURAL PHILOSOiraT. 

16. Test your knowledge by inepeoting the portfolio of engntV' 
iagd, and arranging the variouB animula oocording to the clasai- 
ficfttioa depicted in the above diagnuna. 



NATUBAL PHIL080PHT. 

I. While Natural History describeB and claasifieB the ObjectB 
of Kature aa Organized and TTnorganized Beings, Anifflala, Vege- 
tables, and Minerals, N^atural Philosophy regards them all b£ mere 
Matter, and from that point of view and with the aid of Obserra- 
tion and Experiment, notes the phenomena which they exhibit, 
and explains the Laws by which they are governed. Clear ideas, 
in connexion with the following words, will greatly assist the 
learner : Mailer, Phenomena, Law, Observation, Mtperiment, 
Artalfftii, Synthetit, Atom. 

II. The following are the principal properties of Matter ; 



1. Extension; Magnitude, Form. 

2. Impenetrability. 

3. Indestructibility. 
i. Divisibility. 

5. Inertia; Best, Motion. 

6. Attraction. 

7. Kepnlsion. 



13. DilatabUity. 

14. riexibility. 
16. Elasticity. 

16. Hardness. 

17. BrittlenesB. 

18. Malleability. 

19. Ductility. 

20. Tenacity. 
9. Porosity. 21. Colonr. 

10. Solidity. 22. Temperature. 

11. Fluidity. 23. Taste. 
12. Compresaibility. 24. Odour. 

Some of these properties e.ix primary and eiienlial; others are 
secondary and contingent ; and of these there are two sub-classes, 
the general and the particular. 

QUB8nON3 AND EXBBOIBES. 

1. Explain and illustrate the meaning of the words defined 
\n the first part of the course. 

2. Define Natural History and Natural Philost^hy, aad men- 
tion their principal branches. 
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IHTBODUCnOir TO HATCKU PHILOSOPHY, 7 

3. State the subatance of 'wh&t was said coaceming Mognitade 
tad Fotm, aud give examples of yoiir own. 

4. What property ia iUiiBtrated by the Diving BeU P Why ? 
Qive other examples of the same property. 

5. A. log of wood soon, bnms away, leaving a few grains of 
ashea behind. Some lead kept for a time melted in a ladle, is con- 
verted into a povder heavier than itself. Are not theee examj^ 
of the Destruction aad Creation of matter ? Why P 

6. What property do Odoriferous Bodies illustrate? Give 
other examples of the same property. 

7. Is Best or Motion more natural to matter? Give other 
examples of the property to which this question refers. 

6. What is Weight P Can it be shown that the invisible air 
has weight? How? Do you conclude that all things must 
necessarily have weight ? Why F 

9. A substance is said to have the Specific Gravity of 2; 
another of 5 ; and a third of 20. What does this mean, and to 
what scientific use is such knowledge applied ? 

10. Three or four Metallic Ores are before yon. Which is the 
richest, and why P Explain the Base Coin Detector. 

11. What is Poroaityp Examples. Make a paper Filter, and 
show by experiment to what extent water is purified by filtration, 

12. What are Solids and Fluids ? The difierent kinds of fluid, 
with examples. 

13. What do you understand by Compressibility and Dilata- 
bility ? Mention the most common dilating power. 

14. Define and illustrate Flexibility, Eta^iticity, Hardness, and 
Brittleness, 

15. To what peculiarities do the words Malleabiiity, Ductility, 
and Tenacity refer P Give a few examples. 

16. If you possess Five Colours you may make all the rest. 
Name them. Thive of these are simple. What are the other two, 
and how are they produced F Various colours are before you. 
Kame them, and if compound, say of what simple colours they 
are composed. Observe the colours of the Bainlxiw and the 

17. What is Temperature? On what principle does the Ther- 
mometer depend? Put one hand into very hot -water and the 
other into very cold water, and then suddenly remove them into a 
mixture of the two. What are your sensations ? Linen, Wool, 
and Marble that have been for some time in the same room appear 
by the thermometer to have the same temperatura Try them by 
the sense of touch, and explain the apparent contradiction. Is 
Clothing really warm P Upon what does the warpth depend P 
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8 nmoDDcnos to hatuhal pBiLosopnT. 

Two lumps of ioe were placed in the eon, one being incloeed in an 
iron box, and the other in a thiok blanket ; which was melted 
first F Why ? Inapect the thermometer twice a day for a week, 
and record your ob8erTati<aia. 

18. Upon what does Taste depend? Sereral Babetancee are 
placed in ^aaaes before yon ; taste them ; mention the various 
FlaTonre, and write down the Names of the Substanoea theraselrea, 
or, at any ratey the Classes to which they belong. 

19. Upon what does Odonr depend? Name the principal 
odoure, and mention a few of the objects which they characterize. 
Here are some bottles in which yon may recognize the odours 
you hare named. What do the bottles contain P 

20. What is the difference between a property that ia Primary 
and Essential and one that is Seccmdary and Contingent P What 
is the difference between a General Property and a Particular 
I^perty P Arrange the above-mentioned properties under these 
divisiont^ and be prepared to defend your classification. 
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DIVISION in. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 

I. NATURAL HISTORY. 



THE MINERAL KINGDOM, 

Minerals are Unorganized Bodies, t)nt some of them, forming 
Masses, or Rocks, are composed, either wholly or portly, of the 
remains or beings once alive, brought into their present state by 
the operation of mechanical, chemical, and electrical powers. 

Some minenls may be known by the geometrical formt in 
which they constantly appear ; others, on the contrary, possess no 
such distingoiahing mark, but occur in irregulw mattes. Minerals 
also differ In teetght, liardneas, fractwe, malleabQity, duetiUty, 
tenaeity, luatre, colour, comiuttibUity, lolubtUty, and other pro- 
perties. 

L Combustibles : — 

1. Sulphur. 

2. Carbon; the Diamond, Plumb^o, Amber, and CoaL 

Description of a Coal Mine, and of the art of making 
Qas for illumination. 

IL Earths :— 

1. SiUoa ; Quartz, Flint, Sand, and other minerals in which 
silica is the principal ingredient. 
The mann&cture of Glas& 
S. Alumina ; Clay, Slate. 

The manniacture of Potteiy and China. 

3. Lime ; Limestone, Marble, Chalk, Gypsum, Alabaster. 
Building Stones and Cements. 

4. Magnesia. Barytes. Stronti&o. 
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nX Metak 

These are found either native or aa orei, generally ia mum 

rumung throagb oeitadu rocks. 
There are forty-nine Metab ; of these attention will he 

more particularly directed to the following ; — 
Flatinom, Gold,. Silver, Meroury, Iron, Copper, Tin, Lead, 

Zinc, and Axeenia 
Description of a Conmh Uine. 

SYSTEMATIC GEOLOGY 

Is a history of the world as a mineral stmctnre. It treats of the 
roeki which compose its crust, their composition, tbdr arrange- 
ment, and their origin; together with the changes they have 
undergone and are still undergoing &om the operatdon of the great 
powers of nature. 

Rocks are divided into — 1. The Igneous, includingthe Plutonic 
and the Volcanic. 2. The Aqueous, including the Metamorphic 
and the Sedimentary. Igneous rocks are cryatalline, unatratified, 
and destitute of organic remaius. Aqueous rocks are stratified 
and rarely crystalline ; the Sedimentary portion of them abounds 
in the remains of animal and vegetable life. 

QuEffnONS AHD ExBBCis&a 

1. The specimens and diagrams illustrating the Tarioos subjsoto 
will be exhibited for & week after they are first brought forward. 
Inspect them carefully every day, that you may be prepared for 
the examination that precedes every lecture. 

2. At the end of any great division, as Earths, Metals, &c., the 
specimona that were employed in the lectures will be placed upon 
the table without order and without labels^ and the pupils wUl be 
required to name and arrange them. To render the exercise more 
complete, a few &esb specimens, not previously exhibited, will be 
mingled with the rest. 

3. Draw a Diagram of the different Formations, and be prepared 
to explain and illustrate it either orally or in writing. 

i. Arrange a tray of specimens according to your own dia- 
gram, and then compare what you have done with the engravings 
contained in the works of reference at your command. 

5. Explain the geological diagrams that illustrate the Elemen- 
tary text books on this subject. 

6. A brief account of the Geology of Iiondon and its vicinity, 
with a drawing. 
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7. Yiaits to tte Btitisli Mosenm, the MuBenni of Economic 
Geology, or tba Mnaeum of the Geological Society. 

8. An wooant of the above viaita, noticing the prinoipal 
objects of intereat, and paying particolar attention to the extra- 
ordinuy animal and v^etable remaine oontained in these 
oolleationa. 

9. To w^hat uses may Geology be applied P 

10. A geological exercise on theMap of England. Be prepared 
to mention the predominant Minerals of the various districti, and 
do not forget to notice the Geological Causes that determine the 
localitiee of tJie most important Industrial Employmenta, 



THE YS/aETABLE KTNaDOM. 
I, Chemistiy shows that the vegetable vorld is composed of 
fifteen elements, all of which are not found in every Testable 
substance. Four of these elements are more abundant than the 
rest, and hence they are sometimes said to be more important. 
They are all doubtless equally important and essential, thot^h 
some of them may be oomparatively rare> and, in our judgment, 
less active and influential than the rest. 

The microscope reveals the Structure of Plants, which is either 
Cellular, Vascular, or Fibrous. 

H, The parts of plants and their fdnctions : 

I. Boots. Different kinds of roots, and parts generally 
called roots. The Functions of roots. 

5. Btems. Bark ; Wood; Pith. The stems of fkogenons 

and 'EmdogemaaB Plants compared. Climbing plamto. 
Underground stems. 

3. Leaves. The Structure of the leaves of difierent kinds 

of plants. Simple and Compound leaves. The Func- 
tions of leaves. 

4. Flowers. Calyx; Corolla; Btamina; Pistil 

B, Fruits and Seeds. The different Kinds of froits, par- 
ticularly those which are most useful to man. Seeds, 
their means of preservation and defence. Germina- 
tion; thePlumulaand theBadicle; the Seed Leaves 
or Cotyledons. The classification arising firom an 
observation of the cotyledons. 

6. The Froctification of Flow«tleBa Plants. ~ 
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7. AppencUges. Spines; Friokles; Btinga, tie. 

8. Secretions and Proximate Principles: — Albnmen 

Fibrine; Caseina Lignine; Gum; Starch; Sugar 
B«aiQ ; Opium ; Caoutchouc ; Oil ; Wax. Acida 
Alkalis. Colouring Matter. 

9. The Iteepiration, Nourishment, Growth, Colour, and 

Odour of plants, including the eSeeUs of Heat, Light, 
Electricity, Moisture, and Soil 

SYSTEMATIC BOTANT. 

1. The system' of Linnnus, often called the Abttficial St^teu, 
groups the various plants into twentj-four claeeea; the first 
twenty-thiee of which depend upon the niunher, position, and 
other peculiarities of the stamina, while the last includes Ferns, 
Mosses, and all Flowerless Plants. The classes are subdivided into 
Orders, the orders into Genem, and the genera into Species. 

2. The Natural Stoteh arranges plants in two great divi- 
sions, according to their Anatomical Structure. 

Divi^on I. Yasculares or Cotyledonee, including all Floirer- 
ing or Phanerogamous Plants, the £rat twenty-three classes 
of Linneeua. 

Division II. Cellulares or Acotyledoneie, including all Flowerless 
or CryptogamouB pl^ts, the twenty-fourth olasa of LinnKua. 

Division I contains two classes : 

Class I. Dicotyledonew or Exogenoe, embracing four eub- 

classes. 
Subclass 1. ThalamifloKe. 

2. Calyciflone. 

3. Corolliflorte. 

4. Monochlamydese. 

Class IL Monocotyledones or Endogenn. 
Division II consists of one class, ALCotyledonete or Acrogena, 
of which there are two sub-classes. 
Sub-class 1. Foliaoese. 
2. AphyUte. 

QDE8TIOH3 AND EXERCISES. 

1, Soon after every lecture write from your notes a short 
account of the Parts and Fimctiona described, and endeavour to 
find illustrations in the garden or the greenhouse. In cases of 
difficulty, and as a test of aocnraoy, consult a botanical work, after 
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you hsve done your beet At the b^piining of every lecture you 
■will be required to exhibit what you have done duiiag the pre- 
ceding veek. 

2. Prepare Bpecimena of the three fimdamental Btmotures for 
microBCOpical examination. The plants named in the lectures will 
not be received. 

3. Sow the seeds given you, and when the plants appear above 
the ground arrai^e them in daasee. 

4. A walk in the Flower Garden. 

5. A walk in the Kitchen Garden. Iliis and the last exercise 
will be frequently repeated. 

6. Describe the mode of preparing a Hortns Siccus, and exhibit 
two or tiiree Specimens. 

7. What ^ects are produced upcm plants by Tempenture, 
Moisture, Soil, Light, and Electricity ? 

S. A conversation on Gardening, with particular reference to 
the agents last mentioned. Practical illustrations. 

9. The Operations of Gardening, including the cultivation of 
plants in pots. There cannot be a more delightful recreation than 
the study of flowers. Even the arrangement of a bouquet and the 
floral decora,tiaa of a room are not destitute of useful results. 

10. Make a List of the Linntean Classes ; explain them ; and 
give two or three characteristic Examples of each, 

11. Prepare a similar account of the Natural System. 

12. In an elementary course like this you cannot be exi>ected 
to be very familiar with the Natural Ordert; but yon may probably 
be asked to explain and illustrate a few of the mora interesting 
and important, particularly such as include the common plants in 
otir fields and gardens. 

13. Give an account, in the form of letter or essay, t^a recent 
visit to Kew Gardens, describe the objects that laterested you 
most, and make any remarks that occur to you, 

14. With the knowledge obtained by these means, inspect the 
botanical phenomena displayed in Carpets, Berlin Work, Paper 
Hangings, and the like, and see how &r they agree with what you 
have been taught to observe. 

15. During the winter, when a sofficient number of living 
illustrations cannot be procured, recourse V'ill be had to Dried 
Specimens, to accurate Engravings, to Kature-Frinting, and to the 
beautiful representations of the Phantasmagoria, by which means 
eomo of the exercises wUl be done till the arrival of a more 
fovonrable season. 

16. With the assistance of a Map of the World, relate what 
you know ccnccming the geographical distribution of plants. 



CulTRSB HI. 
THE A-NT MAT, KINGDOM. 

1. TflgetableB and animala have many propeitieB in common; 
bat to the former are denied Bensation and volontaiy motion. 
Tbe atmcture of the animal frame is exqaiaitely adapted to these 
important characteriBtics, and affords innumerable instanoea of 
Divine Wisdom and Beneficence. As the modern STstem of claesi- 
fioation depends entirely upon Structure, a brief account of the 
principal organ* and their Junction* will be given as as intro- 
duction to that interesting aubjeot. 

SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOQT. 

Division L Vertebrata. Aii'^'vli vrith backbones. 
Division IL Invertebnta. A TiiT"»lt without backbones. 

I. Vertebrate animals are distributed into four olaasea 

1. Mammtdia. 

2. Birds. 

3. Beptiles. 

4. Fishes. 

H. Invertebrate animala are arranged in three subdivisiooa, 

Mollusca, Articulata, and Badiata. 
Of the MolloBca there are six claseeB. 

1. Cephalopoda | 

2. Gasteropoda. > OboutX Enoepbala. 

3. Pteropoda. J 

1. lamellibranchiata, ^ 

2. Braohiopoda. > Oboup II. Acephala. 

5. Tunicata. J 

Of the Articulata there are five classes : 

1. Arachnida. 

2. Insecta. 

3. OrOBtaceo. 

4. Girripeda. 

5. Annellata, 

Of the Badiata there an torn oUsies : 

1. Badiaria. 

2. Zoophjta. 

3. Entoioa. 

4. Infusoria. 
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In treating the Invertebnita, the attention of the pupils will 
be chiefly directed to two or three chamcteristic members of each 
class; the Yertebrata will be more minutely examined. To 
BOBtain the interest as much as possible, it has been foimd advisable 
to invert the naual order, and to begin with the Infusoria, 
gtsduidly ascending to the Mammal ia, the highest claas o 
animated beings. 

QUESTIONS AND EXEBCISES. 

1. Write a short casay on the Leading Characteristics which are 
common to all Organised beings, and wliich distinguish them from 
Mineral subtances. Treat in like manner the chaiacteriatics 
which d^inguish A nimals &om T^etables. Endeavour to give 
examples of yonr own, and not those whioh were given at the 
lecture. 

2. AftiCT every lecture .write down the name of the Class or 
Order investigated ; explain its distinguishing peculiarities ; men- 
tion the examples which illuatrated the lecture, and ^ve two or 
three others derived from your own reading, or from your recol- 
lection of what you have seen in public institutions. At the 
beginning of every lecture you will be called npon to r^iort 
progress. 

3. Seek for XlluBtrations in the house, the garden, Ac The 
common Mntmala that may be seen ereiy day are quite as 
interesting as those which are comparatively rare. tJse the 
Microscope in observing minute animaUi, as the Infusoria, or parti 
of lai^r animals, as the Eyes of the Spider, and the Wings of 

4. Examine TKames Water, the Water supplied by Public 
Companies, and the Water in Dirty uncovered Cisterns. 

5. A short account of the Senses in Man and the Lower 
Animals. 

6. Visits to the British Museum and the Zoological Gardens. 

7. Diagrams illustrating the classification adopted in the 
lectures are before you ; explain them, and give additional illus- 
trations of your own. 

8. Take the portfolio of Engravings, arrange them in their 
proper Classes, and be prepared with reasons for what you do, 

9. Mention the prinoipal YarietieB of the Human Kace, their 
characteristic Peculiarities of body and mind, and the Localities in 
which they are found, 

10. With a Map of the world before you, relate what you 
know concerning the Qeographical Distribution o' 
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II. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHT. 
Mbchakics. 

Matter ia naturally inert, iodlfierent to regt or motion. The 
application of Force is the cause of both rest and motion. Motion 
may be abaolut-e, relative, or common^uniform, accelerated, or 
retarded — in a right line, or in a curv^ A body in motion haa 
a distinct principle of Force called its Momentum or Force of 
Motion. The phenomena of Weight, of Falling Bodies, and of 
the Pendulum, are caused by the attraction of Qravitation. All 
solid bodies have a Centre of Gravity. 

The three fundamental llaws of Motion. — 1. Every body will 
continue in a state of rest, or of nniform motion in a straight line, 
unless it be acted upon by some external force. — 2. Change of 
Motion is always proportional to the moving force impressed, and 
is made in the direction of that force. — 3, Every action is accom- 
panied by an equal and contrary reaction. 

The Simple Machines or Mechanical Powers are the Lever, the 
Wheel and Axle, the Pulley, the Inclined Plane, the Wedge, and 
the Screw. Machines do not create power ; they merely convey 
power communicated to them ii-om some source of motion, aa 
Muscular Energy, Springs, the falling of Weights and of Water, 
the action of Air and Steam. No hnman art can produce per- 
petual motion ; for the best machine has unavoidable imperfections, 
and motion baa obstaclea that man cannot remova 

Thb Pbofekties of Flitids. 

1. Htdrobtatics — the science of liquids in a state of rest. 
Liquids have so little Cohesion that they may be easily penetrated; 
and being possessed of Gravity, they cannot be removed without 
the support of a solid sabatance ; they immediately receive the 
form of the vessel into which they are put ; and they always 
inaintain, when in a connected open mass, a uniform level surface. 
A liquid presses equally in all directions, the amount of pressure 
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being regulated, not by ita quantity, bat by ita Tertical bd^t, and 
the extent of ita base. A. aolid inunetsed in vater digptaces its 
own bulk of irater, and ibe force with which the solid is buoyed 
up is equal to the weight of the water displaced. When a solid of 
greater density than water ia totally immersed in water, it loses 
exactly as much of its weight as the weight of an equal bulk of 
water. Hence by comparing the weight of a body with the force 
which holds it up in water, we ascertain its Specific Giavity. 

2. HTDRAriJCS — the aoience of Liquids in Motion. The pro- 
perties of Liquids considered with reference to Water Mills, the 
Hydraulic Press, the flow of Water iu Pipes and Chamiela, the 
action of Springs and Fountains, and the formation of Waves. 
Motion may be communicated to water not ouJy by the ordinary 
mechanical means, but by the agency of Heat ; and hence may 
be explained the formation of Ice upon the surface of Bivers and 
Lakes, and the contriTance for warming rooms by the ascent of 
Hot Water. 

3. PNEDHATica — the science of Air Phenomeua. Air possesses 
the general properties of Matter, aa Impenetrability, Weight, &c. 
It ia a fluid, but its particles being widely separated, it is much 
lighter than Liquids and more elastic. Being a fluid, it exhibits 
all the characters of fluidity:— it presses equally in all directions 
according to its depth without r^^rd to its maas ; it preserves a 
uniform level surface, and like the liquid ocean, it gives support to 
substances immersed in it. The principal pneumatic phenomeua 
depend upon the properties of Weight and Elasticity. When 
tiieee are understood, the following objects will be introduced — 
the Cupping Qlass, the pneumatic apparatus attached to certain 
Insects, the Syphon, the Argand Lamp, the Barometer, the Pump, 
the Forcing Pump, the Fire Engine, Balloons, and Fountains. 

4. AcouSTiCS^-the science of Sound. Three things are necessary 
to produce the sensation of Sound, — a vibrating body, a suitable 
Medium, and au Ear in full nervous life. Sound radiates ; it may 
he conoentrated and reflected. Musical Sounds arise &om equal 
vibrations, and the more numerous the vibrations in a given tinu^ 
the sharper the note. Every note arises from a certain fixed 
number of vibrations, a knowledge of which explains the origin 
of Concords and Discords. To secure the proper number of 
Vibratious, attention most be paid to the Length, Weight, and 
Tension of the Vibrating Body. Musical Sounds differ in quality 
or character from various modifying causes, as the materials of th« 
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iiutrDtnent, th« node o! playiag it, the preeenoe of a Bounding 
board, th« aiee and gtruotare of th« room^ tbe nature of it* furni- 
ture, kc 

The Yocftl Oi^tm ie a Mnncal instrument endowed with 
peonliaritiee to which no otber instrument can pretend. A know-, 
ledge of the Bounds of onr language and of the maaner in which 
they are prodnoed so^esta the means of correcting the errors of 
bad speakers, and of removing soma of the common forms of Tooal 
impediment. 

QuiSTioira Ain> Hxxsctbes. 

1. Define and illoatrate the terms employed in the Lectures 
on Mechanics, taking for your examples the things and events of 
every day life, whenever these are applicable; 

2. Make drawings of the Mechanical Powers, Mid explain their 
Action. 

3. What may be said of the boast of Archimedes P 

i. A. conversational recapitulation of the first division of the 
Course, including an account of Clocks and Watoliee, thdr sources 
of Motion, and the means of regulating them. 

5. The leading proportiee of Liquids. 

6. A brief account of the Air ; its Extent— Weight, Elas- 
ticity, and Pressure — the Consequonces of these properties. — The 
Barometer, its Constraetion and Uses, with drawings. 

7. A Series of Observations on the Weather, recorded in a 
tabular form, with Columns for the Date, Barometer, Thermometer, 
Direction of the Wind, State of the Atinosphere at the time of 
Observation, Weather, Bemarks. Two observations to be mado 
every day, at the same hours, for any period not lees than two 
weeks, 

8. A conversational Becapilrulation of the Iaws o£ Fluidity, 
with Experiments performed by the Pupils. 

9. The Laws of Fluidity applied to the House; — Pumps, 
Water Supjdy, Drainage. 

10. A Practical Bx}danation of the structure and action of the 
Pianoforte and the Harp. 

11. Taking the Harp as most convenient, compare the 
length of its Strings with the results obtained by calcula- 
tion and confirmed by Experiment on the Monochord. Explain 
this. 

12. Draw up a Table (^ the Yibrations of an Octave, and 
the length of the Strings necessary to produce its v 

notes. 
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13. nioatr&te on the Organ tlie Tlieoiy of Ooncorda aud 

14 Eizplam the DiagraniB of the Ear Emd the Yooal Orgaiu, 
15. Conatnidt a Table of the prmoipal Sounds in our lan- 
guage, and show how Children should be taught to pronounoe 
them, particularly in cases of. difficulty. Apply this knowledge 
(o yoDx own Beading and Singing, and endeftTonr to piofit by 
the tert. 



THE PHILOSOPHS" OF HEAT AND LIGHT. 
Heat. 

Of the Nature of Heat we have no certain knowledge. Some 
conjecture that Heat is a peculiar fluid ; while others contend that 
heat is not matter, but that it arises &oni a vibration among the 
particles of matter. Cold is merely a lees degree of Heat. 

The Sources of Heat are the Bun, Fercnssion, Compression, 
Friction, Condensation, Electricity, Chemical Action, and 

Animn.! Xjife. 

The effects of Heat. — 1. Expansion. Heat increases the 
volume of Solids and Flnids ; Cold has an opposite effect. The 
most nseful application of this law is the Thermometer. — 
2. Flnidity. A Solid is first expanded by Heat, and Uien con^ 
Terted into a Liquid ; if the temperature be sufficient, it beoomea 
still rarer, and assumes the form of gas or vapour. Bodies undergo 
tliese changes at very different temperatures. When a solid 
becomes fluid it combines with a quantity of Heat which cannot 
be detected by the Thermometer : hence it is called Latent Heat. 
When a Fluid becomes Solid, its Latent Heat is evolved. The 
melting of Ice, the freezing of Water, Evaporation,' and freezing 
Miztures, are iUnstrations of this law. — 3, Ignition or the 
hmitnouB appearance of highly heated objects.— 4. Combustion — 
a concomitant of enei^ic chemical action,— attributed in the 
in&ncy of Chemical Science, to the liberation of a principle c^ed 
Fhlogiston. The discovery of the composition of Atmospheric 
Air overthrew this doctrine, and persuaded men to believe that 
Combustion is an efiect of the union of a Combustible and a 
Supporter of Combustion ; — in many respects true, but not 
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entitled to tbe appeUation of a general law. A Sapporter bnma 
as much as a Combustible. Flame b a luminous film. Tbe 
interior of a flame is vapour, — not in combustion, becatise it is 
not in contact with Air. Different bodies require difierent 
qnantitiee of Heat to bring them to the same temperature. 

ComnrsiCATTON OF Heat.— 1. By Conduction. Copper, Silver, 
&c,, allow heat to pass through them iar more readily than Cork 
and Fur ; hence the division of bodies into Conductors and Non~ 
Conductors of Heat. — 2. By Convection. Fluids are heated by 
a carrying process peculiar to themselres. — 3. By radiation. Heat 
radiates from a heated body till its temperature is reduced to that 
of the objects surrounding it. Tbe amount of Heat radiated in 
a given time depends, in a great degree, upon the nature of the 
surface of tbe radiating body. Hadiated Heat may be reflected 
and absorbed. Dew and Hoar Frosts are among tbe efl^cts of 
Radiation. 

PitAcncAL Illttbtbatiokb akd AppucATiOHe. — The Fusing 
and Refining of Metals, Infiision, Decoction, DistiUation, the 
Preparation of Qas, the 'Warming of Rooms, the Steam Engine, 
tbe Miner's Safety Lamp. 



The Nature of Light is still an object of dispute. 

The Sources of Light are the Sim, the Stars, Combostionf Elec- 
tricity, and various phosphorescent bodies. 

Light radiates with immense velocity, becoming less intense 
as it spreads, and leaving shadows where it cannot falL Light 
passes through certain objects ; but when it enters a denser or 
rarer medium obliquely, it is refracted or bent in proportion to 
the degree of obliquity. A Lens is a refracting iustroment — the 
degree and mode of refraction depending on the shape of the 
Lens. The Prism, another refracting instrument, enables ns to 
analyse a ray of Light, and introduces us to tho true theory of 
Colour. Light is reflected from polished surfaces which it can- 
not enter, so as to give a representation of objects placed before 
them. The character of the representation, whether enlarged, 
diminished, kc, depends upon the shape of the reflector, A 
knowledge of the laws of refraction and reflection enables us to 
understand a variety of interesting phenomena, and to produce 
and explain many useful and entertaining effects. 
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Opttcai. Ihsfruhents aks Appaaatcs. — The Camera Obscnra, 
the Camera Lucida, the Eye, Spectacles, the Stroboaoope, the 
Multiplying Qlaas, the Microsoope, the Telescope, the Fhantas- 
magorift, the Stereoscope, the Folariac<q>e. 

Light exerts poweifiil effects upon Animal and Yegetable Life, 
and likewise upon the Chemical Constitation of bodies. It gives, 
alters, and removes Colour. Fhot(^;raphj. 

Many of the Colours employed In painting suffer changes &om 
Light and other causes. This part of the subject, together with 
the composition of the principal Paints, will be explained at the 
ConTersamoni of the Essay and Conversation Class. 



AMD EXEBCISBS. 

1. What do yon understand by "Heat" and "Cold?" 
3. Describe the Thermometer, and explain the principle u2>on 
which it depends. 

3. Explain and illustrate the theory of Latent Heat, intrO' 
dncing as many practical Examples as possible. 

4. What is Combustion, and what are the principal theories 
that have been advanced to account for it P 

0. Explain the theory of the Itavj Lamp. Is it a perfect 
Baiety I^mp P Why P 

6. Belate the principal iacta connected with the Communica- 
tion of Heat. 

7. The Qraaa is covered with Dew, but the Gravel Walks are 
quite dry : Explain this. 

8. A small quantity of Water that had been accidentally left 
in a shallow cup was firozen in the conise of a night, while in a 
deep pond, equally exposed, there was not the smallest particle of 
ice. Can you tell me the cause of this ? 

9. Some sheep buried in the snow were found alive, while their 
companions that remained on the surface were fix>zen to death, 
Exphun this. 

10. Explain the Construction and Management of a Steam 
Cooking apparatos, in a manner suf&ciently clear to he understood 
by an ordinary servant. Be sure to point out the causes of iailnre 
and accident. 

11. Show that fluids and solids may be coaled without ice, 
taking Butter, Water, Wine, and Air as your illustrations. 

12. Explain and illustrate the Laws relating to the Befraction 
and Beflection of Light, 'trith special attention to subjects of a 
practically useful tendency, v Mirron^ Lenses, Spectacles, th? 
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Microscope, uid the Telescope. Ezpoand the theory of Oolonr ; 
and show that you know hov to nse the optical iaBtramentB yon 
have mentioned. 

13. Give a brief description of the human eye, with a drawing 
of its principal parts, 

14. A shade being ordered for the eyes, cut out a pattern. 
Should coloured glasses be recommended, what ia the best, or, 
rather, the only good tint F 

15. A room is lighted by fifteen Candles; how many Gas 
burners of the kind before you would produce the same effect P 
Exhibit the process by which you arrived at your conolusion. 

16. Exhibit and explain the Stereoacope, the Stroboscope, the 
Diagonal Machine, and any other Optical apparatus that may 
amuse a party of young friends; conclude with the Fbantaa- 
magoria. 



MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITT. 

MAaNETIBU. 

Certwnpresof Iron have the powerof attracting Metallic Iron, 
and ofoommunicatiug to it the same power. The attractive influence 
of a JHoffttet is not equally diffiiaed over its surface, but seems to 
reside in two points, or poles, near its extremities. If a Magnet 
he fr«ely suspended, one end invariably points towards the North 
and the other towards the South ; hence the terms North and 
South Polea Two Nortli or two South Poles repel each other : 
North and South Poles attract eadt other. Magnetism may be 
communicated by Induetio*. The most important application of 
the Iawb of Magnetism is the Mariner*' Oompatt. A Magnet 
does not point exactly to the North, nor is its direction always 
the same ; this is what is meant by Magnetical Declination, or 
Tariation. A freely suspended Magnet remains horizontal at the 
Magnetic Equator ; but it inclines or dips as it is removed North- 
ward or Southward towards the Mapietlo Poles. 

FaicmoiTAL Eibctwoitt. 
The Friction of Glass against Silk, or of Settling Wax against 
Cloth confbrs on these bodies the capability of attracting light 
■abataooas. The Glass and Sealing Wax are said to be excited. 
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Msny other objects may be similarly excited, while others exhibit 
no Buch effect; hence the division of Bubsta&oea into Electrica 
and Kon Electrics. Kon Electrics, aa Metals and Wat^, are 
Conductors of Electricity ; Electrica, aa Glass and Sealing Wax, 
are Son Conductora. 

Excited Glass or Sealing Wax after attracting objects repels 
them : but a substance repelled fay Glaaa ia attracted by Sealing 
Wax, and one that is repelled by Sealing Wax is attracted by 
Qlaas. To account for these phenomena, Du&y supposes that 
there are two distinct kinds of Electricity very different bom 
each other; — one of which he calls Vitreona and the other 
BesinouB Electricity. The characteristic of these two is that 
they repel themselTee and attract each other. Franklin, on the 
contrary, maintains the existence of one Electricity, and refers 
the Tariooa effecta to an ezceaa or defect of Electricity : — hence 
the tenna plua and minua, positive and negative. 

The two conditions of electricity are always produced at the 
same time. An Electrified body oausea substances in its Tidnity 
to assume the opposite state of Hectricity. This is called 
Induction. 

. EuiorBiOAi. ApFABATCS. — Electrometers,the Electrical Machine, 
the Leyden Jar, &c 

Thb Effects of ELECTRicmr. — 1. Mechanical, as Attraction 
and Bepulsion, and the destTUctive effects of Tliunder. — 2. Lumin- 
ous, in passing through space from one conductor to another. 
— 3. Calorific, melting Metals, and exploding Gunpowder. — 
4. Chemical, sometimes efibcting combination and sometimes 
decomposition. — 5. Physiologica], as the shock. — 6. Magnetical, 
eaosiug needlee, and oTen masses of iron, to exhibit magnetical 
phenomena. 

Almost every change in the character of a body is accompanied 
hy Electrical phenomena : hence the Electrical effects that attend 
Pressure, Heat, Evaporation, Chemical Action, and many of the 
functions of Animal and Vegetable Life. 

EbECTmcrrT ezhibitxd bt ITatubb. — Thunder and Lightning, 
Sheet Lightning, the Aurora Borealis, the Eire of St. Ehao, 
Waterspouts, Hail, &c 

Voltaic Electricitt. 
An Electrical Effect observed by Galvani, and first investigated 
on correct principles by Volta, is the origin of this Science. The 
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ffnwaxy agent in th« evolution of Yoltaio EleotrioitT- is Chemical 
Action. It is distingniBlied from Friotional Electricity by its 
qu&D^tj, its low intensity, and its continued motion and repro- 
duction. 

The Appa£A.tus of Yolta, Bablngton, CmickBhanks, Wollaeton, 
Daniell, Mullina, Groves, and Smee. 

ExFLANATiOK OF Tbbhs AifD THEORIES, paiticnlariy thoee 
which are employed by Faraday and other modem philosophen. 

The Effects of Voltaic ELEcrRicrrr are similar to those of 
Friotional Electricity, constantly modified by the characteriBtics , 
before mentioned. The following experiments will be introduced 
as practi(»l applications of the effects of "Voltaic Electricity : — 
The Ex]^osion of Gunpowder at a distance or under water ; the 
Decomposition of Water, and some of the Acids, Alkalis, and Salts ; 
the Gilding and Silvering of Metals, and other illustrations of the 
Taluable art of Electro-Metallorgy. 



ELECTBO-MAaNEnSU, AKD OTHEB FoRUS OF ElECTEIO AKD 

MkONsnc Dbveuspment, 

The phenomena of Magnetism may be produced by Electrioity; 
hence the Science of ELEtrritO-MAOirFriBU and its marvellous 
Applications, particularly the Sleclrio Telegraph. 

The Phenomena of Electricity may be produced by Magnetism ; 
hence the Science of MACifBro-ELEcrRicrrT. Electricity produces 
heat, and Heat Electricity ; the investigation of this belongs to 

THERHO-ELECIKICnr. 

Oboanic Electbicitt investigates the Electrical phenomena of 
Organized beings. 

Question a aitd Exebcises. 

1. Explain and illustrate the fimdamental truths of Magnetism. 
Beduce what you have said and done to writing. 

2. Define the principal terms employed in Electricity. Explain 
the Theories of Dufay and Franklin. 

3. The various means by which active Electricity is manifested; 
with drawings of Apparatus and concise explanations of remark- 
able points of Theory. 
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i. Show that you can use the Apparatus vhich you have mea- 
tioned, by perfonning a few leading experimentB illustratiTe of 
th« Effects of Electricity. 

6. If a Lightning Conductor 13 to be fixed to your house, -what 
precantions should be observed P 

6. During a thunderstorm the report and the flash ^vere 
observed at the same moment ; shortly afterwards there was an 
interval of three seconds between the twoj and again of nine 
seconds between them. What do yon conclude &om these &cts P 
Why? 

7. What are the best mesns of Safety in a violent Thunder- 
storm P 

8. What is the difference between Sheffield Plate and Hectro- 
FlateP 

9. How are engraved Oopper Plates, Medals, and Statnes 
multiplied by Voltaic Agency ? 

10. Explain the principle of the Electric Telegraph. 

11. A doctor having ordered the application of Qalvanism 
to a &iend, how would you administer it, in the unavoidable 
absence of a Medical Attendant P 

12. A Conversational Becapitulation ofAhe whole subject, 
with historical recollections of a few of the most important 
discoveries. 



CHEMISTRY. 
" A Gehekal View of the Elesiekts. 
The varioQB objects of sense appear to be innumerable, but 
the ingredieats which compose them are comparatively few — not 
more than 62, and probably far less. To discover the composi- 
tion of bodies two modes are adopted, Analysis and Synthesis. 
The Elements have been variously classed according to the know- 
ledge and opinions of different chemists. Hence we have Me- 
tallic and Kon-Metallic Elements, Combustibles and Supporters 
of Combustion, Meotto-N^egative Elements and Electro-Positive 



The most important properties of the principal Elements will 
he exhibited and explained ; imd that the sacceeding Lectures 
may be clearly understood, the Pupil will be made acquainted with 
the great leading olaeses of Compounds. 
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The Laws or CoiiBDiATioir. 

Chemioal Combmation is distinct &om Mixture aad Cohesion. 
It reqolres the presence of at least two sabatances ; and these 
are united so intimatei;^ that the properties by which they were 
distingoished disappetr, and a new body is produced. The snh- 
Btancee which constitute a Mixture are not in union ; no compound 
ia the result. Cohesion implies Union, hot not the union of two 
bodies, but of the various particles of the same body. Cohesion 
gives form and density, but has no poVer to generate positively 
new substances. Some bodies are distinguished by their beaa- 
tifully regular forms called crystals. 

The union of two or more Elements prodacee a Compound. 
Borne bodies cannot be made to unite, while others seem to have 
a great afiection for each other. Preferences are frequently ex- 
hibited. 

Though some bodies unite in any proportion, and others in 
any proportion up to a certain ])oint, it is a general law that the 
Combining Proportions are definite. Several Componnds may 
frequently be formed from the same Elements in difierent pro- 
portions, and these proportions are generally with respect to one 
of the Elements double, triple, or some simple multiple of the 
first or lowest proportion. When two bodies combine separately 
with a third, so as to form two distinct compounds, the numbers 
which indicate the proportions in which they combine with the 
third body, lil^ewise indicate the proportions in which they com- 
bine with each other. 



The BIlemehts and their Cohbikino Kuhbebs. 
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Aluminum 13'7 

Antimony . . . 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 80- 

Cadmium 56- 

Caldum 20- 

Carbon 6- 

Cerium 47" 

Chlorine 35-5 

Chromium , . . 

Gobalt 29-5 



Columbinm 92' 

Copper 31-7 

Didymium iS^G 

£rbium ? 

Fluorine "189 

Glucinum 26'd 

Gold 197- 

Hydrogen 1' 

Iodine 1271 

Iridiom 99' 

Iron 28- 

Lanthanium 47' P 

Lead 103'7 

lithium 6'5 



Magnesium IS'2 

Manganese 276 

Mercury 200' 

Molybdenum 46' 

nickel 29-6 

Niobium f 

Nitrogen 14' 

Norinm P 

Osmium 99'6 

Oxygen 8- 

Palladinm 63-3 

Felapinm P 

FhoBphorua 32* 

Platinum 987 

Potassium 39'2 

Rhodium 62-2 

Butheninm B2S 
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39-5 

Silicon 21-3 

Silver 108- 

Sodium 23- 

Strontium 438 

Sulphur 16- 

Tellurium 64-2 

Terbium P 

Thorium 59-6 

Tia 69- 

Titanium 25- 

Tungsten 95- 

TJmnium 217-3 

Yanadium 68'6 

Yttrium 32-2 P 

Zinc 32-6 



Ths Eeteots or Cheuoai. AcnoTi. 

Chemic^ Action may be lecognized by its Effects ; the most 
remarkable of which lure Change of Density, Odour, Taate, Colour, 
and Tempeiature, together vlth the evolution of Light and 
Electricity. Ctmnected with these Effects are several of the most 
valuable of the Arts of Life, as Bleaching, Dyeing, the Detection 
of Poisons, the preparation of Medicines, and the solution of many 
use&l problems in Domestic Economy. 



The CoHFOSirioii asd Pboferties o 
. CoMPOtTNDe. 



SEVERAL IKPOBTAltT 



1. AiB. — Oxygen and Nitrogen arp the essential Elements of 
air. The chemical phenomena in which air is concerned, par- 
ticularly Bespitation and Oombuation, depend upon Oxygen, the 
presence of Nitrogen being requisite to moderate the action, 
which would otherwise be excessive. Air is vitiated by Bespirar 
tion and Combustion, because a portion of its Oxygen is appro- 
priated, and compounds are formed which cannot produce the 
ejects in which pore air is concerned. 

There are other compounds of Oxygen and Nitrogen, as Nitrous 
Oxide, Nitrie Oxide, Nitrous Acid, Nitric Acid. 

2. Watsi. — Natural waters are impure, containing Air, Oar- 
bonic Add, Chalk, Sulphate ^ I^^^e, or other sitbntuioes. 
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DiBtillatiou is the best means of pui-ifioation, but for many pur- 
poeea ezpOBore to air, or boiling, or ths addition of a Chemical 
preparation may he employed, accordii^ to the nature of the 
impurity. Pure water is composed of Oxygen and Hydrogen. 
Ths principal characteristica of Hydrogen are Lightness and 
Inflammahility, 

2. Acids. — Acids are known by their taste, and by their 
turning vegetable blues to red. They were formerly considered 
as essentially compouads of Oxygen, which waa hence denomi- 
nated the acidifying principle ; but it is now known that there 
are Acids without an atom of Oxygen, The principal Oxygen 
Acids are Sulphuric Acid, Witric Acid, Carbonic Acid, and Phos- 
phoric Acid, together with the vegetable Acids, as Citric Acid, 
Tartaric Acid, Acetic Acid, and Oxalic Acid. Muriatic Acid 
does not contain Oxygen. 

4. Alkalis. — Alkalis are known by their peculiar taste, by 
their turning vegetable yellows to brown, and by the ease with 
'which they combine with Acida. The principal Alkalis are 
Fotassa, Soda, and Ammonia — the first two being Metallic Oxides, 
and the last a compound of Hydn^n and Nitrogen. The Alkalis 
are used in the manu&cture of Qlasa and Soap, and the prepa- 
ration of many useful medicines. 

5. Eabths. — Earths are Metallic Oxides forming the connect- 
ing links between Alkalis, and the Oxides of common Metals j 
Lime, Magnesia, Alumina, and Silica, are the most important. 

6. Salts. — Salts are formed by the union of Acids with 
Alkalis, Earths, or any kind of Metallic Oxide. The Nomencla- 
ture of these compounds is ao ingenioualy arranged, that the name 
of a Salt indicates its composition. 

The CoiraON Mefai^. 

Metals are rarely found in a pure or native state ; they are 
almost always in union with Oxygen, Sulphur, &c. To free tbem 
from these and from the rocks to which they are attached, they 
are submitted to a variety of operations Mechanical and Chemical. 
Metals are distinguished by their Density, Opacity, Lustre, and 
Tenacity ; they are conductors of Heat and Electricity, and they 
readily combine with Oxygen and many other bodies. When 
Metals unite with one another, they form compounds called 



Alloys, the most inteieBting of whicli are Tin-plate, BraaH, Brcmze, 
Fewter, Fuaible Metal, and Gold and Silver Ooin. When one 
of the Met&Ia ia Mercury, the resulting compound is Bty led an 
Amalgam, as the Silvering of Mjirois. 

YEaeTABLE ASD Aniiui. Sdbstakcss. 
The proximate principles of Organic nature are numeroua, but 
the ultixaate principles eu^ comparatively tew. The complete 
development of Oi^;anic Chemistry is beyond the reach of' an 
Elementary Course, but the treatment of the following items will, 
it is hoped, give the pupil some idea of its most interesting objects. 
Albumen, Fibrine, Osseine, Gebitine, Fats and Oils, St&rch, Sugar: 
Fermentation ; Wine, Beer, Spirit, Yinc^r, Bread : Lignine, Oum, 
Sesin, Colouring Matter, Acids and Alkalis. Nutriment and 
Bespiratiou. The Changes that occur after Death, and the means 
by which they may be modified and retarded ; the preservation 
of articles of food. The Grand Circulation of Nature — from the 
Mineral to the Yegetable, &om the Yegetable to the Animal, and 
firom the Animal back again to the Mineral. 

Questions Ain> ExsRCisEa. 

1. A conversational Examination on the first Division of the 
Course. 

2. Written Definitions of the following terms, with illustrations 
of their proper application ;~-£lement and Compound, Analysis 
and Synthesis, Electro-Negative and Electro-Positive Elements, 
Combustibles and Supporters of Combustion, Metallic and Non- 
Metallic Elements, Affinity, Native Metal, Alloy, Amalgam, 
Oxide, Chloride, Iodide, Fluoride, Sulphuret, Carburet, Fhos- 
phuret. 

3. A concise Outline of the Laws of Combination. 

4. The Composition of Air and Water, and the properties of 
their Elements, 

5. Explain and illustrate the nomenclature of Acids and Salts, 
employing as illustrations the substances in coin men use. 

6. What is meant by the Proximate and Ultimate principles 
of Organized Bodies ? 

7. Be prepared to give a short account of the Organic sub- 
stances mentioned in the Lectures, particularly such as are con- 
nected with domestic afilair& 

8. Give the substance of the Lectures on Nutrition and 
Respiration, 
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9. A oondBe Bma.j on the Fneervmtitm of Awimnl and 
T^etable subsbmoes. 

10. Meation, and be prepared to explain, twelve practicail; 
ueefiil applications of Chemical knowledge ; and let six of them 
relate immediately to Domestic Economy. 



II. ASTRONOMY. 



FsELnmusT DEPnunoirH of the ABtronomical, Geographical, 
and Geometrical Terms in common nso. 

A Oenerai. Ynw or the Heatxitlt Bodies. Apparent 
metiona by day and by night. Planets and Fixed Stars. 

The Btot'eii of the Vsivebse, as tau^t by Pythagoras and 
Ptolemy. Advances since their days. Telescopia Bevelations. 

Ideas 0? the Distaitce and MAOmnniE of the Heavenly 
Bodies. 

Tos Eaxth. 

The Figure and Magnitude of the Earth. The Motions of the 
Earth. Day and Kight. The Ecliptic. Equinoxes, Zodiacal 
Signs. The Seasons. Time. The Atmosphere and its Efiects. 

The Mo<»r. 
Her Diameter, Distance, and Motions. Her Phases. 



His distance from the Earth. His Magnitude. Is the Sun a 
BaU of Fire ? His Spots. His Motion. 

The Plakbis. 

The Inferior Planets Mercmy and Yenns. 

The Earth and its Moon. Eclipses. Tide& 

Man. The Minor Primary Planets. Jupiter and his Moon& 
Saturn, his Bongs and his Moons. Dranus and his Moons. Nep- 
tune and his Moon. Comets, 

The Fixed Stabs. 

Some of the most remarkable Constellations. The Zodiac 
The Milky Way. Clostera of Stars and Nebahe. 
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QuEsnoira ahd Exebcises. 

1. Define the following t«nnB, and ahow tlisir application by 
Diagrams and Maps, hj the blank 91ate Globe, and by appeals to 
Kature: — Planets and Fixed Stars. Great and Small Circles. 
D^ree. Axis. Pole. Zenitb and Nadir. Perpendicular and 
YerticaL Azimuth. Altitude. Sensiblo and Rational Horizons. 
Equator. latitude of a Place. Zones. Ecliptic, Zodiac. Signs, 
Meridians. First Meridian. Equinoxes. Solstitial Points. 
Longitude of a Place. Latitude and Longitude of a Star. Right 
Ascension and Declination. Aphelion. Perihelion. Apogee. 
Perigee. Opposition. Conjunction. Quadrature. Node. Am^ 
plitnde. Parallai. Aberration, Eclipse, Transit. Precession 
of the Equinoxes. 

A few of the above will be taken at a time, and when the 
whole Exercise is complete, it may be copied out alphabetically for 
the sake of reference. 

2. As the Course advances record, in a tabular form, the names 
and symbols of the principal planets, their diameters and distances, 
their rotations, and the times of their revolutions round the Bun. 

3. A conversational Examination on Day and Night, and the 

i. A Telescopic View of the Moon at difierent periods. Is 
she after the full or after the change ? Why P 

5. Learn Irom the Almanac the position of the Moon, and 
mark it day by day for a month on the Slate Globe. Compare 
what you do, as frequently as you can, with what you perceive in 
the Heavens, 

6. Make a Diagram of the Upases of the Moon. 

7. A few Telescopic Yiews of the Sun. What remarks have 
yon to offer concerning what yon have seen P 

8. Repeat the fifth Exercise, substituting some of the principal 
Planets, as Yenus and Jupiter, for the Moon. Notice the prin- 
cipal Stars that lie near the path of the Planets, and find out their 
names by inspecting a Chart or Globe. 

9. An inspection of the Heavens, on a fine night, to discover 
the principal astronomical points and lines and the moat con- 
spicuouB Constellations. 

10. A Record of the Inspection on the Slate Globe. 

11. What are Comets ? Mention some of the most intone. 

12. The Means of determining Latitude and Longitude, and 
of Bscertaiaiog the Meridian, — not upon the artificial Globe, but 
upon any spot on the svirface of the rcnl Globe, 

Other Eaerciseg will he given during the progreti of the usual 
Zeuona on Qeogra^hy and tie Vte of the Qhhet. 
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IV. PHYSICAL QEOQRAPHY. 

I. The Position of the E&rth in the Syetem of the Universe ; 
its Fonn, M&gnitude, aitd Density. 

II. General Distribation of Land and Water. 

III. Varieties of Sor&ce; Fltuna, Table I«nda, Yallt^s, 
Mountains. 

lY. The Stmctore of the Earth ; Stratified and Unstntified 
Boc^B ; Metala ; the Mineral Treasures of Great Britain. 

V. Circumstancee 'which afiTect the Surface of the Earth ; 
Action of the Air, Bain, Buuning Waters and the Sea, the En- 
croachment of Sands, the formation of Sew Islands, the Effects 
of Volcanoes and Earthquakes, and the progress of Civilization 
and the Arts. 

VI. The Waters of tho Globe ; the Ocean, Seas, Lakes, Bivera, 
Springs, Mineral Waters. 

VII. The Atmosphere ; the Physical and Chemical History of 
the Air; Mist, Baia, Hail, Snow, Dew, Winds, Luminous 
Meteors. 

Vin. Climate ; the Circumstances which determine its Cha- 
racter. The Climate of England compared with that of other 
Countries. Places of &shionable Besort for Health and Bein«a- 
tion. 

JX. Geographical Distribution of Plants and Animals. 

X. Varieties of the Human Eace; their Distribution over 
the Earth, their Condition and Prospects. The Physical Circum- 
stances which are &vourable to the advancement of Civilization. 
To what extent these Circumstances are present in our own 
Countiy, 

QuXSnOIfB AND EXERCIBES. 

1. Draw a Diagram of the Bolar System. 

3. What information do yon possess concerning the Form, 
Magnitude, and Density of the Earth P 

3. What is the Diameter of the Sun and Planets in Belation 
to that of the Earth? 

1. From these Diameters how do you arrive at a knowledge of 
the wze of the Sun and Planets as compared with that of the 
Earth? 

5, Btate in a tabular form the proportions of Land and Water 
in the different Zone^ 
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6. By vhat meaos did Fiiilosopliera obtaia these nnmbera ? 

7. What District is more than 100 feet below the level of 
theSeaP 

8. Mention the most remarkable Plains, their dtoation, extent, 
and peculiarities. 

9. Describe some of the jnincipal Table I^mds. 

10. Construct an Outline Drawing of the situation of Mexico 
and the snrroanding District. 

11. In what direction do many of the principal Mountain 
«haina run P Is this nniTersaUy true P Examples. 

12. What is there peculiar in the direction of their steepest 
sides P Examples. la this always the case P 

13. The most lofty Peaks in the four divisiona of the World — 
stating their situation, latitude, longitude, and height. 

14. Of what nse are Monntuns P 

15. What ia meant by Stratified and Unstratifed Hocka, and 
how are they supposed to have been formed P 

16. Make a Diagram of the varions formations. 

17. Mention the principal Mineral treaaurea of Great Britun, 
their situation and uses. 

18. Are you acquainted with any natural proofs of the Uni- 
Tersal Deluge described in the Bible P 

19. What efibcta are Air and Water producing upon the 
sni&ce of the Earth P 

20. How does Erost act in breaking down Mountain Masses F 

21. Relate a few instances of the encroaching and retreating 
of the Sea. 

22. State the substance of what was said concerning the 
Encroachment of Sands. 

23. How are Coral Islands formed P 

24. Mention the principal Active Volcanoes, and describe their 
effects. 

25. When, and by what caus^ were Hercnlanenm and Pompeii 
destroyed P 

26. What theories have been proposed to acconnt for Vol- 
canoes P 

27. Describe aji Earthquake, and mention some of its moat 
remarkable effects. 

28. Are these circumstances sufGdent to account for the pre- 
sent condition of the Earth, without having recourse to any 
hypotheds inconsistent with the Divine writings P 

29. Qive an account of the Creation and the Deluge as recorded 
in the Bible, with illustrations from' the Katural Sciences. 

30. What is the depth of the Ocean P 
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31. WhaX is tlie chemical compoBltioii of the Wfttm of the 
Ocean p 

32. How is the ealtneas of the Ocean aocoimted for F 

33. Are 70a aoqiujnted with any &ota ooiwenung tll« tem- 
peiatnra of the Ocean ? 

34. How are Waves aocoonted for f 

35. "F.-rplftin the phentouena of Tides. 

36. Mealion the principal Ourtents. 

37. Are not uuder Currents supposed to exist 9 Examples. 

38. Mention the principal Seas »nd Lakes in the foqr fieat 
diTisions of ths Earth, and point them out on the Map. 

39. Point out the principal Hireia and their souivesi 

40. How are BiTera formed, and what ia the gauag of their 
motion ? 

41. What ia the origin of Springs? 

42. Eiphun the phenomona of Boiling Fountain^ Aa iIIiuh 
tratiTe Diagram. 

43. Enumerate the principal Mineral Watem and their 
localitleB. 

44. Give the temperature of stone of ijba principal l^ienoil 



45. Qive an Outline of the Fhysioal and Ghenuoal Qhanwttn 
of the Atmosphere. 

46. What are Clouda P Draw the principal Tarietiw. 

47. How are Mista and Eoga produoed F 

48. How are Kain, Snow, and Hail formed f 

49. Conatroct a Table detailing the mean annual quantity of 
Bain in at least six difEerent latitudes. 

50. Explain the theory of Dew. 

51. Mention the principal causes of Wind. 
£2, Conatmct a table of the velocity of Win4. 

53. Mention the principal Trade Winds. 

54. With what luminous Meteors are yon acquainted ? 

55. What are the fundamental principles and nsea of th4 
Barometer, the Thermometer, and other instruments far sscertain- 
ing the state of the Atmosphere F With drawinga. 

56. Mention the circumstances which determine Climat^ with 
explanatory illustrations. 

57. What is meant by "mean annual temperature," and how 
is it calculated ? 

58. Do you understand the meaning of " Isothermal linee P* 
Relate a few of Humboldt's observations. 

59. Can you i«late the principal cironniBtanoes that chazao* 
terize the climates of the di^rent Zones f 
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60. Write a akort easay on tlie climate of Great Britain. 

61. Wliat are the effects of Heat and Cold upon Vegetables 
and Animals P 

62. How many species of I^aute are at present known to 
Botanists ; and in vliat prqwrtions are tliey distributed among 
the principal divisions of the world F 

63. A brief Essay on the Geography of Plants. 

64. Draw np a Tttble of the number of living and extinct 



S5. Point out on the Map the natural habitations of the most 
ramarkable A"'">''1p i 

66. What parts of the Earth are destitute of Human Beings F 

67. Is it more correct to say, with reference to Men, that there 
aie di£ferent races, or difier^it varieties F 

68. In what respects, as to Complexion, Figure^ Stature, and 
Mind, do the varioua nations of the world differ &om one another P 
Be particular in giving a minute account of the moat esteemed 
ftfstem of Olasslficatlon. 

69. What Geographical and Geological features ^are most 
&vourable to civilization F 

70. Mention the Geographical and Geological advantages of 
our Native Country, 

3A« Treatmmt qf I'/u/umI Qeoffmphjf ambraeet *o matti/ qf the 
JfaiunU Seiencet, eHrwdy i»i>ettigaUd, that the Queilion* and 
JEtereiw* have iwn inade more than vtualig numorau* to give the 
pitlttjf an opportimi^ ^ tettmg the extent and aeatraet/ ^ their 
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DIVISION IV. 

PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

I. MAN AS A PHYSICAL BEING. 



THE MlINCrPAL ORGANS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 

iNTEODtrcnoir. 
~ Tlie Science of Human Nature is more frequently neglected 
than any other branch of Stu^. This neglect produces an 
jnunenBe amount of misery Eind crime, and prevents the realization 
of many benevolent intentions of improvement and reform. 

Man has a Material Body and a Spiritual Hind. ' The Mind 
consists of tvo Classes of Faculties, the Intellectual uid the 
Moral. The various parts of this complex whole are myaterioosly 
linked tc^ether by the Decree of an All-vise Creator, and subject 
to laws of His appointment. Puniahment is sore to follow the 
violation of a law, whether we know that law or not. It is, 
therefor^ our interest to become acquainted with onrselvea and 
with the laws laid down for our govemmratt. It is, likewise, our 
duty; for how can we reasonably hope to ftillil the Divine Com- 
mandments, if we are ignorant of their Nature and Objects p 

The importance of this subject is conspicuously displayed in 
the following Illustrations : — 1, Education. This is properly the 
development and training of the vrhole nature ; and yet how 
oi%en is the attention of parents, teachers, and pupils, exclusively 
devoted to one &vourite department, leaving the others to the 
hazardous treatment of circumatances. It is our duty to educate 
the Mind ; but we must not neglect the body. In this life, the 
Mind can do nothing without the body, and the body is nselesa 
without the Mind. — 2. Health. The state of onr large Cities 
with respect to drainage and water, the construction of our houses 
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and public btiildings, and oTir almost total disregard of sanitary 
precantioTUi in a htmdred other caaea, plainly indicate a prevailing 
ignorance concerning these matters. Properly speaking, it is our 
doty, not only to cultivate our minds and to perform deeds of 
cliarity and justice, but to maintain and improve our physical 
health, and to remove or avoid the aourcea of physical disease by 
all the means which are placed within our power. Some appear 
to treat the body aa unworthy of serious notice. Surely they 
do not know the extent of its influence over the Rational and 
Moral faculties, nor do they recollect that He who made the 
B^rit made the body also. 

1. The Osseods Stsizh for giving form and solidity to the 
Body. 

3. The MtrsonLAB S^tkh for communicatii^ Motion. 

5. The Digebtite Obgahs for the Conversion of Food into 
> Kood. 

4. The Obqahs of Gibcuiatiom' for completing the formation 

of Blood, for carrying it over the body, for purifying it 
when corrupted by use, and for generating animal heat. 

5. The Nervous St^'EH for imparting life and vigour to the 

various Oi^ans, the source of Sensation, and by a certain 
influence over the Musclea, exciting them into action so 
as to produce Voluntary and Involuntary Motion. 

6. The Skin enveloping and protecting the whole, and per- 

forming other important duties, as helping to remove 
impurities from the syst^n, aind moderating the tem- 
perature of the body. 

^OTK. 

Instead of the Qaestiont and Exercises hitherto appended to 
the various Courses, the Pupils in this Division are requested to 
draw up &om their Notes, and with the assistance of this Syllabus, 
concise and accurate Reports of eeery Leetv^e, to correct them by 
reference to some established authority, aad lastly, to compare 
them with the recapitulation that invariably connects one Lecture 
with another. Occasionally, at the close of aa important subject, 
a Conversation will be held upon its most interesting points, pax- 
ticiilarly such as are capable of practical application ; and at the 
end of every Course there will be a Voluntaiy Smaminaiion for the 
aatisfaotion of those who wish to test their proficiency. Pupils 
who put down their names for the Yolnntary Examination may 
sabmit their Beporta to the Lecturer. 
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THE GltEAT KE0£SSABIB8 07 LIFE, 

iKD THKIB 

RELATION TO HEALTH AMD DOMEBTIO BOONOMT. 

Imtboddotioh. 

Fain and miaery ue ineritable ; but a gnat deal of vhat wa 
Buffer ma; be clearly traced to oar omi ignraanoe or the igaoranoe 
of those 'with whom we are connected. The Almighty has 
intrusted to our oare a piece of delicate Maidiinery, expressly 
iuteaded to act in a certain way, and under certain conditions. It 
seems strange that it should still be necessary to advise people to 
make themselvas acquainted with that Maohinary and its mode 
of action, and to press upon them the importanoe of learning 
something of those oondHions whloh the Wltdom of Ood Himself 
haa appointed. 

The consequenoea of this neglect are oojnonaly ekhibited in 
indiTidnals, in private fiuniliee, and in pnblio administrationB. To 
Females this kind of knowledge Is partionlarly raloable, and if 
the pnblio mind vera properly enlightened respecting it, it would be 
deemed a neceesaiy branoh of Female Education. To Men belong 
the active employmeata of life, to Women are intrusted Home 
duties ; and as the former receive oaieftil instruction to qnaJify 
them for their department, bo should the latter. What is com- 
monly called experience oiten comes too lat^ and ia not unfra- 
quently more advantogeons to others than to ourselves. Science 
is.nothing leas than the reenlts of the moat trustworthy experience, 
accumulated for ages, and reduced to order for the benefit of those 
who do not wish to rely wholly on themselves. The advantage of 
actual practice is not denied ; but surely the practice that com- 
mences on a foundation of knowledge is more likely to reach a 
satisfactory result than that which begins in ignorance, and has to 
work its way through a mass of prejudice and error. 

The Course will be divided into the fiillowing Beotiona t— i^, 
Warmth, Light, Mod, OleanUnett, J^xtreite, ofh) Sett. 

AIK. 

Ak' it necestmy to Z{/». Without Air Ilespiration is impoa- 

aible, and therefore Digestion cannot be completed, the Blood 

cannot be purified, and Animal Heat cannot be maintained. The 

supply of Air must be abundant ; it must not be vitiated by solid 
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or flnid impurities ; it miut not be too hot or too cold, too diy or 
too moiat. 

Air U bittated bg Respiration and Qmbutiion, Gttrbonio Add 
being |irodaoe<l in botli oaaee. This ia OAtanJlj a liaaTy gas, bat 
being wanned by these procei^, it riwe to the upper part of 
our rooms, where it gradoally accoMuIates till it ii snffloleatl; 
abttndAtit to pass ap the chlmnej^ throni^ the nnul opening. 
Without a file plaoe the oase is still worsa 

VmUHaHon retnores the fool bested Air of Beepiration and 
OombUfltion, and introdncee &eah pore Air. The first object is 
attained by the erection of » Tentilatisg shaft, or by making a 
hole In the chimney, md fittingitirith Amott'sValTe. The second 
objeot is seoured by perforations conununicating with unuBed Air, 
arranged so as to avoid dranghts of cold Air sweeping along the 
floor, deeeending upon the head, or cooling the Oarbonic Aoid that 
is above. The grate shonld commtmioate with the external Air. 

OthBf tMreea of tmpurity. Air is often loaded with particles 
of dnst, or with noxlon» gases resulting from animal and vegetable 
deoompodtioii, or the processes of oertun unwholesome trades and 
occupations. These evils may be removed or mitigated by the 
application of sdenoe and common sense. Cleanliness in and 
aboat the house, good drain^, and plenty of water will do a great 
deal towards keeping the air pure. The offensive practices of 
neighbonra may be corrected by law. 

Mrofi lOtd Negleeti, Breathing the same air Over and over 
Again in closed rooms and carriages; covering the mouth and 
&ose with a thick handkerchief; sleeping in a foup-poflt bedstead 
closed on every side so as to produce the efieots of a closet or lat^ 
bok ) econonuEing space by putting Work Women on shelves ; 
building Oallerin bo near the ceiling, that the people who are in 
them are oompelled to breath the poison that is sent up by the 
people balow I admitting cold air at the upper part of a crowded 
room under the im|Hvssion, that the foul air will escape through 
it ; throwing things out of sight into rubbish holes and dust 
binna, and generally overlooking the condition of cellars and base- 
ment offices ; leaving drains, gaily holes, sinks, and waste pipes 
Untrapped or out of order ; allowing servants to remove the bells 
from traps; drwning into ceeepools, or through open drains, or 
into rivers that supply towns with water ; burying the dead in 
large cities, or in vaults under churches. 

Chnteqvenceg. Impure Air gives rise to Mental and Bodily Weak- 
ness, Scrofula, Typhus and other Fevers, a disposition to receive 
Morbid Impressions, Cholera, Consumption, and Premature Death. . 
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WAJtMTH. 

SoLAB Heat. The plienomena of Solar Heat, the circnm- 
ftBuaea that determinB Cliioate, and the effects of heat aud oold 
on the corporeal and mental faculties hare been already discnBsed 
in former Lectures. Ezceeslve heat and excessive cold are 
equally destructtve. Habitable districts vith extreme dimatee 
are Iffls &Tourable to health than more temperate rc^ons. But, 
eyen in these last, the alternation of Summer and Winter, the 
changes vhich ore continually recurring from heat to cold and 
&om cold to heat, and the influence of geographical and topo- 
graphical position, produce effects which it behovee na to study for 
our safety and comforb. England is a small country, hut it has 
several climates, a correct knowledge of vhich is of the greatest 
use in the preservation of health and the cure of disease. Where 
change of climate is desirable, but cannot be had, Science endea- 
vours to find a substitute. The rich are supplied with the luxury 
of a Madeira Boom, and almost all can enjoy the still greater 
luxury of a Bespirator. Oaution: — ^They who think themselves 
delicate should consult a medical fiiend before they adopt extra- 
ordinary precautions, lest the measures whidi their fears suggest 
bring upon them the evils they dread. 

Anhul Heat is caused by the slow combustion of Bespiration. 
When the circulation ia quick and vigorous. Animals have warm 
blood J bat when the circulation is slow and feeble, they have cold 
blood. The temperature of Man ia 98° in every part of the world. 
Stimulating food, exercise, and cheerfiilness, quicken the circulation 
and increase the production of heat. Insufficient food, indolence, 
and depression of Mind, retard the circulation, and diminish the 
production of beat. In infancy, in old age, and in the delicacy of 
broken health, it is very difficult to maintain the proper tempe- 
rature. In feverish excitement, when the pulse beata high, and 
the cooling inSuence of the skin is checked, the heat increases in 
proportion. 

CLOTHnra prevents the dissipation of heat; the heat is in 
ourselves. A warm and a cool dress have the same temperature j 
they differ in conducting power. Wool, Fur, and Feathers are 
warmer than Silk, Cotton, and Linen, because they are wone con- 
ductors of heat. Air is a very bad conductor, and hence, in some 
measure, the warmth of Blankets, Flannel, and other loose fabrics. 
Leather, Indian Bnbber, and Gutta Percha, are also bad con- 
ductors ; the last two are impervious, a valuable quality, whidi in, 
however, sometimes detrimentaL 
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General Sviet witli respect to Dress. It should keep the 
body moderately warm without overheating it wholly or partially. 
The Chest, the Anna, the Iiegs, and the Feet should be well pro- 
tected. Pressare should he oarefiilly avoided, particularly with 
growing children. The dress should be formed so as to permit the 
utmost &eedom of motion. 

Errort and NegUett. Wearing For Capes, Mu^ and Boas in 
moderate weather ; sleeping in beds, and under bed clothes that 
are too warm and relaxing ; wearing waterproof articles dnring 
violent or proloi^d exercise ; exposing the chests and eztremitiea 
of children under the idea of ULaking them hardy ; wearing thin 
shoes ; coming into the cold air from a heated ball-room with no 
other covering than the usual dress ; supposing that young persons 
require "support" in the form of corsets and bandages; imagining 
that compression improves the shape, and that it does no harm : 
interfering with the use of the arms by shoulder straps, by low 
dreaaes that impede the action of the shoidder joints, and by cutting 
the arm holes too small ajid in the wrong plaoe ; wearing tight 
wristbands. 

The Jrequent consequences of the above errors are Curvature of 
the Spine and other Deformities, Coughs, Colds, Croups, Consump- 
tions, Cold Hands and Feet, Ctulhlains, Indigestion, Headache, 
H^terical and Nervous Affections, and general Debility. 

AjtrmciAl. TTnA T is commonly obtained by the combustion 
of Wood, Charcoal, Coal, and Coke. Naphtha and Spirit of Wine 
are sometimes employed, and Gas has been recently introduced as 
a means of warming and cooking. The composition of these 
bodies is, in some respects, very similar. In burning they all pro- 
duce Water and Carbonic Acid ; and Charcoal yields, in addition, 
a great deal of Carbonic Oxid^ a very poisonous gas. 

If we wish to employ combustion with the greatest ad'^intage 
to ourselves, we must be careful to provide a proper combustible, 
to feed it with its needful supply of air, to carry away the products 
of the proceaa, and to conduct ^the whole operation so as to ensure 
the required temperature at the smallest cost and with due regard 
to health, safety, and convenience. With these objects in view, 
the following subjects will be considered theoretically and prac- 
tically : — open grates J smoky chimneys; close stoves, Amott's 
stoves, gas stoves ; charcoal stoves without flues ; kitchen ranges, 
ovens, boilers, and steam apparatus ; hot air and hot water appa- 
ratus for halls, staircases, and green-housea ; laondiy furnaces and 
coppers, drying closets, &c. 
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Btron and Negleola. Allowing the fire to rob ihe MMttn of its 
best air, and to keep up a perpetual cold foot-bath j hermetioallf 
sealing a room, aod then oomplaioing of headache, depresnon of 
spirits, a dull fire and a smokf cUnmey; subjecting the body to 
frequent (dianges of temperature by wanning the sitting room too 
much in comparison with other parts of the house; breathing a 
dry orerheAted atmosphere^ and providing inmil&r &re for the 
plants in the green-houae ; placing a flueleea store in » sitting or 
bedroom; n^leotingto inspect and olean the kitehen boiler; b^ug 
without hot water at any tim^ day or nighb 

Meaiib or CooLDTOi Temperature is reduoed by Kadiatiou, 
Courection, Conduction, Liquefaction, and Evaporation, the con- 
edderatioa of which will explain many important taots and useful 
appUcations, as the Construction of Ice Bafes, the art of pre- 
serving and applying Ice, Freezing Mixtures for cooling Wine, ho., 
^ Butter Coolers, the Sensation of Cold on entering a cold room, or 
sitting near a olosed Window, or standing on Floor Cloth, or 
remaining in damp clothes, even before a fire. 

Among the eomeqveneet of neglecting the precantions sug- 
gested by a knowledge of the phenomena of Artificial Heat and 
the Means cf Cooling, may be mentioned Comfortless Booms, 
occasioning Headachy Cold Feet, Coi^hs and Colds, Bheumatism, 
the risk of many serious disorders of the Bespiratory and Digestive 
Oi^ans, Bufibcation, accidenta from fire, the bursting of the BoOer, 
ihe waste of fuel, the smoky atmosphere of large towns. 

tJGHT. 

SoL&B Lionr'. Though light is chiefly concerned in Vision, 
it is an enei^tio agent in other respects. Ohemically, it promotes 
Combination and Decomposition. Vitally, it is a powerfid stimu- 
lant to Y^tables aud Animals. Deprived of Light, the Or^iuic 
functions are imperfectly carried on, and strength and vigour soon 
decline. In man the efibct of Light is very obvious : it quickens 
the circulation ; it exerts a very decided influence over the biliaij 
secretion; it excites the skin into healthful action, and is, in many 
respects, a friend to personal beauty ; while, mentally, it BTouaes the 
intellectual fiicnltieEi, and promotes cheerfulness and good-hnmonr. 
People who live in dark streets and hooses oonGnn these remarks, 
and so do those who habitually turn night into day, and day into 
night, in the pnranit of pleasure. Tn many respects. Artificial light 
is but a sorry substitute for the light of the sun. 
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ABTmouii LiQHV. The principBl iabstuioeB employed for 
this purpose are Wttz, Oils of vbriouB kinds, Pat and fisBential, 
Animal and Yegetahioi Bolid and Floid, and Carboretted Hydrogen 
Ga«. Their compomtion, the theory of their Action, and the 
Sanitary precautions to be observed respecting them, have been 
already explained. Their domestic application, their management, 
their adrEtntagee, their disadvantages, and their relative value, will 
be exhibited Under the tbree heads of Oandlet, Lmvpi, and Om. 

Errora and NegUeU. Living in dark and gloomy streets, or in 
houses that are not properly supplied 'with windows ; making no 
provision for the removal of the air vitiated by lights ; using 
substances that evolve noxious gases and vapours in addition to 
the usual products of combustion ; working or reading by a light 
that is too strong or too feeble, or one that is continually vaiying 
in its intensity and its distance &om the ejre, 

Oonteqvencea. Affections of the Digestive and Ree[dratory 
Oigans ; inflammation of the Eyes ; impaired Vision. 



TTsiS OF Food. Food has two duties to perform ; — ^to supply 
Materials for growth and repair, and to provide Fuel for the 
maintenance of animal heat. 

CoHFOamotr or Food. Food must contun all the Organic 
Elements in due proportions. Afi no ooe subetance answers this 
condition, the diet must be varied. The pure Elements will not 
answer the purposes of food Nature requires certain proximate 
principles which she extracts from various complex compounds. 
Pnudmate Principles containing Carbon, Oxygen, Hydrogen, and 
Kitrogen, are called Nitrogenous or Hastic Principles. Proximate 
Principles containing Carbon, Oxygen, and Hydrogen, are called 
Carbonaceous or Bespiratoty Principles. The former supply the 
bnilding materials, the latter the fiieL Associated with these 
Proximate Principles are certain mineral substances, which must 
also be deemed eeeentiaL To these may be added a fourth Class, 
oomjaising several subftanoas that axe valuable Accessories, if not 
absolutely necessary. 

Clattifieiaim ef AUmmiarf/ ftinc^Ut. 

I. Nitrogenous or Plastic Principles. . . 

1. Albumen. I 3. Caseine. 

2. Fibrine. I 4. Qelatioe. 
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IL Garbonaceons or Beepimtory PimcdpleB. 

1. Pat. [ 4. Spirits. 

2. Starch. 5. Gam. 

3. Sugar. I 

III, Mineral Bssentiala. 

1. Bulphur. I 4. Yarions other Salts. 

2. Fho^jh&te of Lime. I S. Oxide of Iron. 

3. CMoride of Sodium. I 6. Water. 

ly. UseM AoceBBoriea. 
L. Acida. S. Eeeential Oils. 



3, Alkaloids. 

After this Preparatory View, the folloviug subHtances will be 
~ with respect to their Value as Articles of Food. 

Ajiimdl Mod. 1. MilVj the Natural Model; Butter, Oheeee. 

2. Eggs. 

3. Mutton, Be^ VeoiBon, Hare. 

4. Lamb, Teal, &a. ; Bones, kc. 

5. Pork, Geese, Docka, and iat Meats. 

6. Poultry and Game Birds. 

7. Fish and Shell Fish. 

Vega<a>U Food. 1. Wheat, tbo Natural Model ; Bread. 
Barley, Oats, Bye, and Indian Com. 

2. Peas and Beans. 

3. Sugar of di^rent kinds. 

4. Potato, BJce, Sago, Arrow Boot, Ac. 

0. Turnip, Carrot, Parsnip, Jerusalem Arti- 
choke ; Pumpkin, Vegetable Marrow. 

6. Cabbage, Spinach, Asparagus, SearKale, 

Artichoke. 

7. Onion, Leek, Garlic 

8. Olive on. Almond and other Fat Oils. 

9. Fruit, Sweet and Acidulous; Bhubarb. 

Nuts. 
10. Salads ; Lettuce, Mustard, Oress, Water 
Cress, EndiTe^ Celery, Badish, Beet, 
Cncumber. 
Oondimmts. Salt, Vinegar, Peppers, Spices, Flavooriiig 

Herbs. 
XkinJct. 1. Water; Mineral Waters. 

2. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate. 

3. Wine, Beer, Ardent Spirltai 
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To lender this part of tiie Comae as nsefiil as possible, tlie 
coat of eveiy article is meDtioned, likewise the marks by Thich it 
should be chosen, and the means by which imperfections and 
impurities majr be detected. The Fapils are requested to make 
themselves pi-actically acquainted with the illnstrationB submitted 
to their examination. 

Thk Fszpak^tiok of Food. The value of Bta article of food 
depends almost as much upon its preparation aa its oompooition. 
The best food badly cooked loses a large portion of its nutritive 
powar, and is not un&equently converted into a positive poison. 
Eveiy mistress of a fiuoily should study Cookery not merely as an 
Empirical Art, £}unded upon rules without reasons, but aa an 
intelligent ^plication of Chemical and Physiological Knowledge. 
The operations of Cookery will be ocplained in the following 
order: — ^Water; Simple infiisions and deooctiona; Tc^tablcs; 
Boiling; Soup Making; Stewing; Broiling; Boasting; Baking; 
Fi^'ing ; Culinary preparations for the dck room. 

Other OondUiatu. The best food and the best cookeiy are not 
the imly essentials. The preeervation of health depends npou 
many other conditions, the principal of which will be treated 
nader the following heada : — The Quantity of Food taken ; the 
Time and Kumber of Meala ; the influence of Age, Sex, Tempera- 
ment, Habita of Life, and Oeneral Health ; the eflects of Heat 
and Cold, Air, Dres^ Bodily Exercise^ and Mental Excitement. 

The Fbeszrtatioh of Food. The chemical changes which 
succeed the death of a plant or an animal, may be retarded by 
Cold, by the removal of moisture, by the addition of Antiseptic^ 
as Charcoal, Chlorine, Sugar, Salt, Alcohol, Tinegar, &c., or by 
the removal or decomposition of the Air with which the substance 
is in contact. The practical management of the vwious processes, 
their economical application in Domestic Ectmomy, and their 
effecta upon the health will be oaref\illy ezplaiiied. As Preserved 
Meats, Fruits, and Vegetables are often rendered nnwholesome by 
an accidental fiulure of the process, or by the ignorant or fraudu- 
lent introduction of noxious adulterants, the principal sources 
of vitiation and the easiest methods of detection, will be pointed 
out. 

Erron and IfegUeU, Living on Food too simple and tmiform, 
or the reverse ; feeding a Child on Arrow Boot aa an effectual 
sabstitute for its natural food ; omitting Peas from Charity Soup ; 
thJTilring gelatinooB soups very nonrishiDg^ and that the glue com- 
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monlf Eiold aa portable Bonp ia fit fcv hmnaa food; xaaag too 
much Beapiratoiy or too muah Flaatio food] giving ohildreu & 
Btimulating diet "becaoBo at their tender age they require sap- 
port ;" taking Iwge quantitiea of fermented liquors ; thinking 
poultiiy aitd vhite meats easUy digested ; filtering Water under 
the idea that ereiy impuiitj is removed ; drinking t«a that haa 
become bitter and astringent ; putting soda into the tea pot or 
into bard beer; pnrohaoing ground coffee or co&e mixed with 
ehioca? ; boiling a 1^ of mutton ae if it were to be made into 
broth ; bailing soups tpo much ; roasting meat before a bIot fir^ 
or burning it on the outside and leaving it raw in the middle ; 
giving a joint a bad flavour by allowing hut coals to &1I into the 
drifting; eating fat stews, greasy pies, and hard indigeetihle 
hashea ; cooking fish at too low a temperature ; sending a patient 
lat brotb, or beef tea that has been boiled a long time " to get oil 
the goodness out ;" keeping the digestive powers always at work 
uudw the conviction that it ia best to eat a little and often; 
making the intervala between the meals too long; treating the 
strong and healthy as if they were «eak and sickly, and the 
reverse ; making no allowance for difference of age and other 
circumstances ; drinking a quantity of cold water at and after 
meals ; going into the cold inmiediately after a flill meal ; living 
generally in foul air, or under strong mechanical compression j 
jn airing HO dificreQce as to diet between a warm climate and a 
cold one, or between Summer and Winter ; taking violent exercise 
immediately before or after a full meal ; persuading a person to eat 
against his inclination " because he is so very tired that he must 
want something ;" going to bed immediately after a hearty supper 
and under great latigue ; fixing njeals at hours that are likely to 
be disturbed by bitsiness engagements, or by any kind of strong 
mental excitement ; eating too much sugar, sweet preserves, and 
chocolate; indulging too freely in vinegar, pickles, spices, and 
sauoes; salting meat till a large portion of its nutriment has 
flowed into the salting tub ; eating sausages and potted meats 
without carefully ascertaining their state ; selecting to procure 
sufficient knowledge to detect the adulterations so common in 
Water, MUk, Yin^ar, Fickles, Preserves, Tea, Coffee, and other 
^icles used every day; oontinually sufiering nnder the effects 
of ignorance and mismanagement and taking no steps to remove 
the cause. 

2%a OoiuegtMwet of violating the Iawb relating to food an 
very serious. Among them may be mentioned a few i^^Vtntn, 
rnflammfttions, Apople^, Qout, Indigeation, TTfmlimti*^ Qeocnl 
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Debility and Bickaeaa, adispodtioa to receive Morbid ImpTeaaiintB, 
Cholera, the loaa of porsonal beauty aad good temper, and a 
general corruption and detetioiatioa of the vbole tyxtem <»rporeal 
and mental 

OLEAKUNESa 

OleanlinsBB is intimately connected vith Health, and the 
neglect of it ia the oanae of many painful and diagoeting diwafles. 
Xhe mind is influenced by the state of the body, niyaical and 
Moi^ purity are often very closely BBBooiated. The Bkin haa 
is^itant fiinotionB to perform, oad it cannot peifena them in a 
satiafactory way unless it is kept clean. A dirty skin obliges 
other organs to do a portion of its work, and hence they are apt 
to get out of order &oin having too much to do. The liabitnallf 
dir^ are generally in a febrile stat^ from, the unpleaaantnew of 
which they sedk a partial relief by drinking, and in this manner 
many a drunkard haa been formed. The bath is a great friend to 



As Water md Boap are the best means of CkaBing, it is 
important that these should be of good quality, And in suffioient 
abundance, The beat Water for Washing is dirtilled Water, but 
it is too expensive. Of the natural Waters, Bain Water and 
Artesian Well Water are the moat profitable ; Siver Water is 
generally good enough, but eouua<m Spring Wator contains aalta 
which decompose Soap, and ai» not na&equently injurious in 
other respects. The pupils will be taught the art of testing 
waters, to disoorer their impuritiea, and to find out the means of 
correcting or removing their bad qualitiea. The ooDuntm methods 
of Water supply will be explained, particalariy that portion of 
them which is under the control irf the mistress and her servanta, 
as the well, the pump, the cistern and its appendages. So^ 
whether for the house or the person, ahoaid be of the best quality, 
firm, solubls but not deliqoescait, and having neither too little 
Qor too mudi aiia^ Fancy Soaps are generally in&rior to the 
plainer VimlH, and they are often adult^iaied. A rou^ towel or a 
brush assists the action <rf Soap and Wa/tet and encourages the 
oiroulation. The temperature of the Water should be cold in the 
morning aod virm in tJie evening. The beet authorities recom- 
mend ^e ablution of the whole body as highly fitvoTintbla to 
health. 

SatAt are either Domestic or Medicinal : they may be either 
Cdd, Cool, Temperate, Tepid, Wan»j or Hot : th^ JDay be admi* 
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nistered in variona forma, as by aimple immeMion, by shower, or 
in tlie state of Tapoor, or they may be oonfined to particnlar 
parts. The constmction and maDagement of Baths 'will be 
explained; also tbe beet meana of forming an extempore Batli 
when the regnlar apparatus is not at hand. Kotwithstanding 
the value of Baths, there are many precautiona respecting them 
which the strongest and most healthy cannot neglect with im- 
punity. The weak and delicate ahould never enter npon a comae 
of bathing without profesaional advice ; for, snpposing a Bath to 
be jouper, serious errors may be committed as to its form, tem- 
perature, and duration^ the period at which it should be admi- 
nistered, and the medical as well as domestic treatment that 
should accompany it. 

2Sfl Bair and the Teeth cannot be kept in health without 
Cleanliness. Many of the Nostnuns in the form of Washes, Oils, 
I^es, and Powders, are oomponsded upon wrong priuoiples, and 
an decidedly injurious to the objects they are intended to improve 
and preserve ; a few of them will be examined. 

A Clean Hou»e and Clean Olotkea require no recommendatios. 
It is not sufficient to make a house clean now and then ; It should 
be kept clean. Thia requires the watchfiil cure of the miatreas, 
particularly in parts that are commonly oat of sight. A few hints 
- on this subject, under the heads of House, Fomiture, and Flat^v 
may not be amisa. The Laundry must likewise be considored ; 
first, as to its construotion] fumitore, and fittings ; and secondly, 
as to the ■^oewa itself, and the mateiials that are employed. 

Srrore and JSegleett. Confining Cleanliness to parts of the 
pereon, the house, isc, that are exposed to view ; bnilding a house 
without a bath room ; taking a cold bath immediately after a 
meal, or remaining in it too long ; administering a cold bath in 
coees of extreme debility or fatigue ; remaining in a warm bath 
too long; brushing the skin too littJe and the hair too much ; using, 
lotiims, ointments, and other mysterious compounds for improving 
the skin and hair ; cutting the hair too seldom, and letting the 
hair of children grow too long ; neglecting the teeth, particularly 
in early life^ or wearing them away by the use of hard gritty 
powders, or omitting to fill up the places of those which are loet ; 
employing in the liurndty an inferior soap, impure n^ter, or an 
excessive quantity of Fotfuh or Soda, or of strong alkaline washing 
powders. 

OTe Oontaqueneet of these Errora and Neglects are several 
obatinat« Diseases of the Skin and other Organs ; the encourage' 
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m^it of Termin ; the premature Lobs of Hair and Teeth ; tbe 
erolntion of KozioaB Efflavia ; the fiiilure of WaBhing OperationB ; 
the -wasteM expeoditare <tf Mone^ to little purpoae ; and, not 
un&eqtientl;', the loss of XA£e itself 



Our Mental and Corporeal Facoltiea were giren ns to be used ; 
if not used, or if used indiscte^y and vlthoat proper intervals 
<^ rest, eril must sooner or later oocur, 

Fbtbical Ezebcibx is either Partial or General The Exercise 
of a part encourages the circulation in that direction, increases its 
nervous energy, and, if judiciously repeated, permanently aug- 
ments its strength and vigour. In parts that are not used, or 
used bnt seldom, the opposite effects may be observed. Partial 
Exercise must be administered with great care; for although it 
imparts extraordinary power to the Organs employed, it not 
uu&eqaently does considerable mischief Qeneral Exercise ani- 
mates the Sanguineous and Nervous Systems, and prevents the 
torpor and lassitude to which the indolent are liable, without 
incurring the risks that attend partial Exercises. Whether par- 
tial or general. Exercise should be suited to the Age, Sex, Consti- 
tution, and habits of life ; it should be had recourse to at proper 
times, and it should not be continued too long. Upon these 
principles, the Exercises commonly pursued by Ladies will be 
considered ; — Waiting, Dancing, Biding, Working, Drawing, Writ- 
ing, Harp, Piano-forte, and Onitar playing, Beading, Singing, and 
various Becreative Qamee. 

The Subject of Exercise ioTolves, to a certain extent, that 
of IDtms. The Pressure and Confinement of badly-constmcted 
Dress interfere with the proper use of the Muscles, and tender 
free and health-inspiring Exercise impossible. Many forms of 
Exercise, in themselves unobjectionable, are rendered injurious 
from the improper manner in which they are necessarily per- 
formed in consequence of the unwise arrangements of <ardinar7 
female attire. 

Errori and NrgUett. Neglecting to take a proper amount 
of active Exercise in the open air ; repressing the joyoue games of 
youth because they are too noisy; taking violent Exercise now and 
then by fits and starts ; suddenly employing weak uneducated parts 
in duties that require matured and well-practised strength ; reading 
and singing unskilfully, so as to distieas the lungs unnecessarily ; 
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adopting ExeroiBefl that are nnauited to «ge, sex, Jto. ; usiDg the 
right hand too much and the left band too little ; constructing 
articlea of dreaB bo as to press upon, weaken, and prevent the 
legitimate use of important muaclesj n^^ing to notice and 
correct the fealty positiona in which children frequMitly work, 
draw write, Ac. ; tpaUng two children read, day after day, out of 
the same boot, and in the same position ; supposing that a loss 
of symmetry is nothing worw than an unpleasant appearance 
whit^ the dressmaker can easily hide. 

The Ootuequencea of these Errors and Neglects are Nervoua- 
ness, Hysteria, Indigestion, Loea of Appetite, Petalence of Temper, 
High Round ShoulderB, Curvature of the Spine, and other de- 
formities. The Cure of these ia the business of the Medical 
Practitioner; their Prevention should be the study of the Mother. 
A weU-informed Mother saves her children much Bufiering by 
banishing the most active promoters of disease ; and when, from 
internal debility or some other cause beyond her control, diaordera 
do occur in spite of her management, her knowledge enables her 
to see the beginnings of mischief; and she then applies at once 
and without delay for proper advice, and she intelligently carries 
out the treatment prescribed. Back Boards, Cooper Chairs, Dumb 
Bells, Springs, Straps, Bandages, and other contrivances for 
expanding the Chest and improving the shape, not nnfrequeutly 
occasion irreparable mischief; the best of them require the 
utmost care, and some of them are positively injurious. The best 
Callisthenic Exercise for Ladies ia the Sceptre Exercise, imported 
into this country from India, and taught for many years by Mrs, 
Johnson. When preceded by a preparatory Course, and accom- 
panied by Exercises for the lower extremities and lessons in 
general deportment and Dancing, the requirements of health and 
taste are equally consulted, (kuiiott : — No systein of Callis- 
thenics, however gracefid and efficient, should be regarded as a 
substitute for out-door Exercise ; the Lungs must do their work, 
for a considerable time every day, in pure fresh air, or the health 
of the strongest will be undermined. 

Mental £zbbcisb. The proper employment of the Mental 
facnltiee ia conducive to health ; but as the Mental faculties are 
compelled to nse Material Orgtms, the laws which govern these 
Material Organa must be respected. We may use our minds too 
much, and without sufficient repose, and too much in one direc- 
tion, or under the influence of violent ta prolonged excitement, or 
when th« body is not in a proper state for Mental labour; ia 
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■11 of Tbioh cases we injure the health of important organs, 
and even run the risk of permanently deranging the functions of 
the brain. 

JErroft and NegUeta. Using the Mind too little or too mnch, 
or too much in one direction ; employing the Mind immediately 
after Aill meala, or at late hours, or under great fatigue, mental or 
bodily ; applying artificial stimulants to force the Mind to exces- 
sive exertion ; ui^g a Child to precocious attainments, that is, 
starving its body to feed its mind, in direct violation of God's Organic 
Laws J oTerlookiug difEerences of Mental Constitution, and expect- 
ing all Children to excel alike in the same pursuita ; neglecting 
bodily Exercise, that the Mind may have more time for improve- 
ment ; 'working both body and mind in an excessive degree, and 
nuder the influence of extraordinary- excitement. 

Chnsegtieneet. The loss of bodily Health and Yigonr ; prema- 
ture Old Age ; Mental Dolneas ; Ednoational Faflttre ; the posses- 
sion of great Attainments without the Power of using them. 



• Fatigue is naturally followed by Best. Best ia either partial 
and imperfect, as in Sitting and Beclinjng, or it is. general and 
complete, as in Sleep, when the Organs of Sensation and Tolun- 
tary Motion, and the varion^Menl^ Faculties, are in profound 
repose. The vegetative functions go on during. Sleep, but with 
diminished activity; and hence they ought not to be embarrassed 
with unnecessary duties. The period required for Sleep variea 
with age, sex, temperament, warmth, &c. The ammgemente of 
the Bed-Boom as to temperature, ventilation, cleanliness, and 
other essentials, can never be jieglected with impunity. When 
the Mind is not in perfect repose, excited faculties more or leas 
awake, give rise to Breami, an<^ in extreme cases, SommmAi^iim. 

Hrron and Segleclt. Nob, providing proper .means for ths 
muscular rest of delicate young people dniing the day ; eating a 
hearty supper, and then going immediately to bed ; sleeping too 
much or too little, too warm or too cold, or in damp beds, or in a 
oon£ned and vitiated atmosphere ; n«^ecting to expose the bed 
and bed clothes to the &esh air ; sleeping in beds that are too 
short or too soft ; using pillows that are too high ; allowing two 
dtildrea to sleef^ night a&a ni^t^ in one bed wttbout making 
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them diange aides ; going to bed exceauTely fetigued in body and 

excited in mind. 

Connquencn, Fnrefreahing Blnmber without true Sleep 
FeTeriahneaa and Headache; general Enerration and Debility 
Indigestion; Nightmare; Frightful Dreama ; Sleep Walking 
Sranal Deformity ; Oonghs, Colds, BheumatiBm, Ac. 



ACCIDENTS Am> EMERGENCIES j 

OB WHAT TO BO IK CASES Ot SIFHOTTLTY AND DABOKB. 

Many Accidents and MiahEipB are the natural consequences 
of ignorance and carelessneas ; and although they can never be 
altogether avoided, it ia in our power to dimiuiah their number and 
severity to a very conaiderahle extent. To prevent Accidents, we 
should leam the causes which generally give rise to them, and 
when, notwithstanding our precautions, they unfortunately occur, 
we ought not to be wholly unprepared to meet them. The moment 
for using knowledge ia not the proper time for getting it. 

In cases which demand medical or surgical skill, unprofes- 
atonal persons should never undertake what are properly pro- 
fessional respondbilities, excepting under the pressure of extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and when delay is oat of the question. 
To send for the Doctor should be the firat thought ; and in the 
meantime, should t be necessary to do something to relieve the 
Bufierer, the friends should be careAil to do neither more nor less 
than is absolutely required to ward off immediate danger, and to 
ensure the full benefit of the coming aid. Many cases, simple in 
themselves, have been rendered hopelessly complicated by Errors 
of Omission and Commission on the part of anxions but ignorant 
friends. 

If these assertions are founded on tmth,theEducationof aWife 
and a Mother is incomplete without some instruction in the nature 
and causes of Common Accidents, and the Measures that ought to 
bo adopted in sudden Emergencies. With these objects in view, a 
few Lectures will be devoted to the following sabjectB :— 
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1. Pbsliiiihabt SnoGESnOHB. What a house containa, or 
ought to contain, for the treatment of sudden Caati^ltieB. Things 
irhich ereiy Educated Woman ought to knov, and be able to do. 

2. Hechasical Injubies £rom falls, blows, wrenches, sharp 
instruments, ice la seriouB cases these are &r beyond unprofes- 
sional treatment : but, as a great deal of harm may be done by 
ignorant but well-intended interference, care will be taken to 
show what friends may and ought to do and what they ought not 
to attempt. Attention will be drawn to the violent games and 
dangerous practises that frequently occasion these injuries. The 
arrangements of the play-ground will, likewise, be examined. 

3. Teb Intbusios of FoBmoif Bodies into Impobtant 
Oboanb. The removal of these ofben demands much more prac- 
tical nVill than a private person can pretend to ; but there are 
certain &cts which eveiy Mother ought to know, particularly as 
there are some cases that may be easily relieved; and there are, 
moreover, foolish sports and bad habits which often lead to 
aodd^itB of this kind. 

i. SuTPOCATiotl. Hanging ; Drowning. These calamities, 
though comparatively rare, are too serious to admit of the slightest 
delay. Medical advice most be prooured at once ; but the friends 
must not be idle. What ought they to do p Delay is Death, and 
so is mismanagement. 

B. PntE. The House; the Ohimney; the Person; Boiling 
Water ; Bteam ; Gas ; Lightning. What to do in the way of 
prevention. When accidents occur, what should be done to meet 
them P Help may not be at hand, and then everything depends 
upon Knowledge, Energy, and Presence of Mind. 

6. Frost. Though not so immediately fatal as Fire, Frost is 
very certain in its efiects. Much skill is- required to save those 
who have been exposed for some time to a low degree of cold. The 
treatment should be directed by a medical man ; but this is not 
always possibla 

7. Fits. These arise frnim different causes. What is done to 
a peraon in a fit till medical assistance can be obtained, is fre- 
quently and liteTslly of vital importance. 

8. PESTiLEircES. Endemic, Epidemic, Contagions, and Infec- 
tious Diseases are very common. Their treatment by unprofes- 
eiOQal persons is oat of the question. There ar^ however, faoto 
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connected vith tbeir histoty that erery one should tinderstand. 
'Many of our domestic and social an-angements invite or encou- 
rage malignant diseases vhicli are more easily prevented than 
cnred. 

9. PoiBORa Ohoke Damp ; Ohaicoal Fnmea ; the resnlta of 
nnimBl and Vegetable decomposition. Foiaonous aubitancea in 
'daily nae in abnost every house. Hoir to detect common poisona. 
Adulteratiom, particularly auch as are found in Articles of Food. 



II. MAN AS A MENTAL BEING. 

COUABE I. 

THE INTELLECT AND ITS OPERATIONS 

It has been already mentioned that Man is a Compound Being, 
oonusting partly of Matter and partly of Spirit, mysteriously 
linked together, acting and re-actii^; upon each other, in a manner 
at present nnknown. Bcason and Bevelation ooncnr in Bup> 
porting this view of Human Nature. The Materialist, however, 
rejects the idea of Spirit, and attempts to explain the phenomena 
of Mind on the assumption that they are merely properties of 
Matter,— a dangerous doctrine directly contrary to the diacoveriee 
of Science, and obviovialy repugnant to the first principles of 
Morality and Beligion. The Spiritualist teaches the reverse of 
this ; but, in his anxiety to avoid the errors of Materialism, 
he not Dn&equently runs into the opposite extreme, and pays 
too little regard to the modifying influences of our Material 
Kature. The Mind acta upon the "Bodj, and the Body acts 
upon the Mind, aa may be proved by a hundred every-day 



The Spiritual Mind cannot, in thia lif^ act independently of 
the Body; it is obliged to employ the Body as its Material Organ 
or Instrument. A variety of «Tidence points to the Brain aa the 
part that iiilfils this duty. The Brain is the Material Oigan of 
the Mind : — Not that the Brain perceives and reasons, hopes and 
fears ; but that it is the physical Instrument which the Mind ia 
compelled to oae in this mixed state of Spiritual and Materia) 
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Existence. The ksovledge of this connezion explains many 
important facts in the economy of Health and Education, and 
enables us to guard against some of the most frightAil evils to 
which we are liable. 

The Intellect will be examined in the following manner : — 

L The Perceptive Faculties, which perceive the existence 
and properties of external Objects. 

IL The BsFi^cima Faodi/ties, which compare, and jndge, 
andreastm. 

m. The Ideal Faouitt. 

IV. LAHaDAOE. 

Y. lUPOBTANT COHBCNATIOira AVD MODKS OF AOTlOtl. 



INTELLECTUAL OPERATIOire. 
L Thb Intbstioatioh amd OomittNiCATiOM OF Thuth. 

The Word Thith has various meanings. It is here need to 
denote the repre»»ittatwn oftMngt at thejf are. 

The investigation and communication of Tmth are the noblest 
uses of the intellectual Jaculties. Sceptioism would penuade us, 
either that there is aa uncertainty iu the nature of things, or that 
if thra« be a certainty, the hunkan mind is unable to grasp it. To 
doubt is, therefore, true wisdom, — a melancholy doctrine, ae 
unphilosophicaJ as it is dangerous. 

From the importance of this subject in an educational point 
of view, it will be considered aomewiiat minutely under the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

Ideas, Names, and Thii^ denoted by Names— Propositions — 
B«asoning — Method, 

Ideas are of two kinds. Sensible and Mental ; and these are 
Simple or Complex, Distinct or Indistinct, Adequate or Inade- 
quate, Abstract or Concrete, Particular or €)eneraL 

Nakeb are 0«aeral or Individoal, Concrete or Abstract, Con- 
uotakive or NonrCtmnotative, Positive or Negative, Belative or 
Absolute, Univooal or EtpiiTocaL 

Thinos denoted by Nahes : — Mental Acts, Mind, Body, and 
the Attnbutee of Quidity, Relation, and Quantity. 
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FnoPOSrnOHB. A propOBition is an ABWrtion,— Something 
affirmed and denied of Something. It oonsists of three parts, — 
Snbject, Predicate, Copula. PropoaitionB are True or False, 
A^rmative or Native, Simple or Complex, Universal or Par- 
ticular, Absolute or Conditional, Definitions are either Kominal 
or Real, — Aceidental, Ph^ical or Logical. 

^Evidence. Belief rests upon Evidence, and this arises £rom 
two sources, — Intuition and Inference. Inference includes De- 
monstrative Evidence and Moral Evidence, the latter of which 
embraces Experience, Analogy, Testimony, and Probability. 

Prejudieet or Idoh are pr^MMsessions that darken the Judgment 
and bias its decisions. Lord Bacon mentions four Classes, — Idola 
TribuB, Idola Specus, Idola Fori, and Idola Theatri, In inns' 
trating these mischievous sources of Error, particular attention 
will be devoted to those which produce the greatest evil in ordi- 
nary life and conversation, 

BEAgomre. An Act of Beasoning expressed in words is 
called an Argument. When an Argument consists of three pro- 
positions, two Premises and the Coaclusion, set forth in scholastic 
form ; it is called a Syllogism. The Process is oft^i called Batio- 
cination. Syllogisms are seldom fully stated, the use of two 
Propositions being generally preferred j but the omitted pro- 
position is easily supplied. Syllogisms are very useful in testing 
the validity of arguments ; but tbey cannot give us new truths, in 
the strict meaning of the expression. This ia the business of 
Induction, which patiently collects facts and draws conclusions by 
a process denominated Generalization, — the extraction of a General 
Ijaw from particular cases, — the very reverse of Syllogism, which 
argues, upon the Deductive plan, from generals to particulars. 
Induction supplies Syllogism with truths, Argoments are also 
said to be Analytical and Synthetical, & priori and ti. posteriori. 
Direct and Indirect, 

Mtttaeiet. A Fallacy is an unsound argument which appears 
to determine the question ia hand when in reality it does not. 
When designedly employed to deceive. Fallacies are called So- 
phisms. Fallacies are generally dreaded in discussion ; but they 
are &r more common, and infinitely more dangerous, in the 
reasonings which we carry on within our own minds. 
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Synoptic Table of FaUiAOIES. 
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Method inclndee three great objects, — the Acquisition, tbe 
CUsdfcation, and tbe Commuiucatioii of Knowledge. 

2%e AcquUition of Knowledge. The Application of Dednctioa 
to the truths obtained by Induction, and tbe subsequent Verifica- 
tion of the Conclusions, thus arrived at, by the teat of Ikperieno^ 
form, together, the Grand Method of Scientific Investigation and 
Discovery. 

The Olattification tjf Knowledge. A mass of knowledge -with- 
out order and arrangement is of little valua Clsasiiication is 
necessary, not onlj with respect to the Objects of Scientific 
Besearch, but aa a means of storing up our ordinary experiences, 
BO that they may be readily applied in the time of need. A place 
for everything, and everythitig in itt place, has its mental as well as 
its material application. 

The Communieation of Knowledge. This may be as Information 
or Instruction, in the way of ITarrative or Argument. In every 
case we must fiist know what we wish to communicate ; Imperfect 
Knowledge begets error and confusion. Secondly, as Mind is to 
be acted upon, we should know what mind is, and, in cases of 
importance, we should make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the individual Mind to be addressed. Thirdly, we should know 
the meuis by which Knowledge is best imparted Both Analysis 
and Synthesis should be used. In teaching, the great art is to 
rouse the Mind, that it may get Knowledge, not merely as a 
passive recipient, but as an active agent. 

OoNOLDQtNO Adtick. Cultivate a uncere uncompromising 
love of Truth : what you learn, learn well ; be not Bstisfied witb 
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vhat is Marly tni& . Avoid Credulity and Sceptiraam ; they ara 
both -weakaeaaeB. Never B,Tgae without a snfficient knowledge of 
the Babject, or for the vanity of display, or against yonr convic- 
tions. Never ridicule another for having been wrong ; the fear 
of ridicule prevents many from acknowledging their wrora. 
Never deem yourself unanswerable because yon are unanswered. 
Keep your temper, and be careflil not to attriltute imint)per 
motives. Beview the aigoments upon which you most frequently 
rely as your &vourite weapons. Seek out and remove your pre- 
jndioM ; do not look for them so much in matteis of sdence and 
learning, as in the c<Hnmon opinions and actions of daily lif& 
'Every Man, Woman, and Child reasons, or atteinpts to reason, 
eveiy day — then why not learn to reason well 9 

II Tabtk. 

What is l^aste t Tim question has been answered in dlffivent 
ways by Burke, Eeynolds, Alison, and other authors, ancient and 
modem. The truth appears to be, that Taste is the result of a 
well-baUnoed Mind, the grosser elements of which are counter- 
acted by those of a more elevating teadeacy. Bad Taste may be 
traced to the feebleness of an important faculty, or to its extra- 
ordinary strength and uncontrolled activity. Hence few, if any, 
can bdast of universal Taate ; for whose constitution is so nicely 
adjusted as to ensure in all things that perfect dueriminatiiM 
which is the characteristic of pure Taste ? Taste has its moral as 
well as its intellectual aspect. The higher sentiments must be 
satisfied ; when they are outn^ed, the utmost elegance and the 
moat consummate skill are unable to palliate the ofTence. They are 
also useful in restraining the indulgence of Taste within the 
bounds of moral rectitude. 

Is there among the objects of Taste a Criterion or Standard 
of Beauty, — a quality or set of qualities absolutely beautiful, 
possessed of which things are beautiful, and destitute of which 
th^ are not beautiful ? This question will be answered by an 
ai^ieal to what are called beautiful forms, colours, motions, £c., 
frasa which it will appear, that objects are esteemed beautiful, not 
because they possess certain- fixed and definite properties that 
invariably command the approval of Taste, but because they are 
able to bear the scrutiny of a complex Mental Operation that not 
only regards the properties themselves, but investigates their 
relations, and dwells upon the intellectual and moral associations 
with whieh they are connected in our mind& A form tiiat is 
beaatifiil in one case may be the reverae in anoth«, and so on. 
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fThere are cert^ oonditions whiob the Mind imposea, and if tlieee 
&re violated, the work la ooademned u & Tork of bad Taste. 

What these condittona are, and in vhat manner th^ opente, 
vill be exponnded Tinder the heada of Design, Fitnee^ Fro|>ortion, 
Utilitj, and the Accidental Oircomatanoes of Birth, Edsoation, 
and the like. 

liitenu^ Compoeitiona are liable to the same criticistn which 
jndgea other ibnns of Art ; and ao are ordinary conveisationa, and 
variooa amngonenta of domeatio Life. 



THE PEELINCffl AND TSSIR MAOTPBSTATIONa 

The Feelings will be examined nnder three DivisioDS : — 
I. The Ikfebiok Fexlikgs, or Animal Fropenaitiea — common 
to Man, and the IJower ATijnialu , 

U. The Superior Feelutos, or Sentiments. 

HI. Ihfobtabt Coicbinations and Modes of Actiok. 

It is probable that all the fWiultiee, inclnded in this imd the 
last Gonrae, are present in eveiy Mind, although, in most caseSj 
maoj of them are too feeble to attract attention. 

Some of the Facalties are frequently called SMI, and others 
Good. Properly speaking, they are all good when they obey the 
lawa of God, and they are all evil when they violate Wioao laws. 
The nnrestrained indulgence of the Propensities leads to degrada- 
tion and miseiy; but when controlled by the Intellect and the 
Sentiments, and nnder the influence of Christian principles, the 
Propensities ore as valuable a portion of our Katare as any other. 
Indeed, they are indispenaabla If Facnltiea are to be jndged of 
by their abuse, not only the Pn^nsities, but the Sentiments' 
themselves, the pride and gloiy of onr Moral Nature, must, in 
fairness, be called evil, becanse even they are extremely prone to 
err, in opposition to the known and acknowledged precepts of the 
Divine Teacher. Good Deeds are not necessarily good in the strict 
meaning of the word. How did they originate P Prom what 
motive did they spring P - 
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A petfect Mind, perfectly edncated, vould poBeees all the 
fiunilties, intellectual oud moral, in booIi degreee of relative 
strength as to afibrd mutual ohedks and safegoarda against ahnse. 
This psrfectiou we are not, at present, permitted to reach ; but it 
is, nevertbeleas, a Standard of Ezoellenoe which the Educator 
shonld endeavoar to ke^ steadily before him. 

Hits JJuw^fiof are vneqvalljf Hitrihvted at birth, and as their 
Education TarieB, according to cironmatanoes, both in quality and 
extent, the oi^nal diversities and pecularitien of Intelleotnal and 
Moral Character are atill further increased and complicated. Some 
are remai^ble for the acnteness of their Perceptions ; others for 
the vigour and precision of their Beaaoning, or for the &cility 
with which they represent their ideas in elegant and expressive 
langiu^ Some live under the dominion of the Propensities, and 
th^ characters are habitually low and selfish ; others exhibit 
obvious indications of the Superior Feelings, struggling against 
the rule of Bolfiabneas with various degreee of success, either rising 
to the dignity of self-denying virtue, or yielding to the impe- 
tuosity of the lower feeling, at the same time gilding and raining 
their grosser manifbatations, and producing that mixture of incon- 
sistent motives and actions which is the too common characterifltio 



TemperamenU have a great deal to do with Mental Manifeata- 
tions, intellectual and moraL They are peculiar constitutional 
states, i>artly physical and partly mental, and are generally con- 
sidered under four Glasses, — the Lymphatic, the Sanguine, the 
Bilious, and the Ifervous. It is seldom that an individual can be 
wted as an example i^ one pure unmixed temperament ; combina- 
tions of two or more, with one predominating element, are more 
irequent. In self-development and in the education of othen, 
the mauifestatiouB of temperament should not he neglected. 
The worst temperament is not hopeless, and the best requires 
carefhl treatment. Under the head of Temperaments may be 
explained the peculiarities of the Male and the Female Mind. 
The same Faculties may be discerned hi both : the difierenoe is 
attributed to Bodily Constitution and to the proportions of the 
Mental Elements, their strength and intensity, their delicacy and 
susceptibility. The Masculine and the Feminine Temperament 
may be seen in both men and women, sometimes nearly pure, 
but generally more or less mixed. There is a happy medium for 
ncu and im women— What is it P 
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Natusal Theology. 

This snbject might hane been introduoed into tbe hast Comae, 
but, as it refers to many points of a moral nature, it liaa been 
thoQgbt better to give it its present place. 

The existence of a God is the common and almost nnivei«al 
belief of mankind. A mere assent, howerer, is not auffidant ; we 
ought to be able to give our reasons for the Mth 'we |HX)fe8e, and 
then we are less likely to be led away by the MladGA of Infidels 
and Sceptics. Science is never diapUyed to so much adrantage as 
-when she is engaged in demonstrating the Existenoe and Attributes 
of the Divine OriginaL 

The troth there u it a CM may be established in varioos 
vays, of which the fallowing are suffioient for our present pnr- 
pose ! — 

1. The Physical Aigument — in which events are traced to 
their causes, till wo arrive at the first Canoe, uncaused, self- 
existent, and eternal 

2. The Argument from final Causes — in which we come to the 
ooncluBion of a Great Original Designer, &om the innumerable 
evidences of design which the Physical and Mental Worlds 
exiiibit. 

3. The Moral Argument — based upon that innate feeling of 
obligation and responsibilty, of which all are, in some degree con- 
scions, and from which they can never altogether escape. 

i. The Historical Argument — by which we are confirmed in 
onr comJusion by the consideration that it has received the assent 
of all mankind, with a few exceptions, arising either &om intel- 
lectual or moral destitution, or from the eirore of a spnrions 
philosophy. 

The attributes of God are very numerous ; but attention will 
be chiefly confined to the following : — Spirituality, Eternity, 
Infinity, Omnipresence, Omnipotence, Wisdom, Holiness, Jnstice, 
Love. 

Of Atheism there are three kinds — Sceptical, Speculative, and 
Practical The first and second are the results of Erroneous 
Seasoning, the principal fellacies of which will be exposed. The 
third is a moral anomaly, in which God is aeknowledged in words, 
but denied in works ; and this is by &r the most frequent and 
dangerous form of Atheism. 

The truths which Natural Theology unfolds are the most 
sublime that the unuded human mind can reach ; hut they are 
not sufficient for our wants. There are many things cooceming 
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Ood and Man of irhich Natural Theologf is necesBBxily silent }-~ 
such, {<a example, as the following : — the Triune N^atore of God ; 
the Creation of Man, his early hietoiy and his future prospects; 
the BeqnirementB of the Divine Iav, the Oonaequences of Dis- 
obedience, and the Means of Becoveiy and Balvation. These 
momentous aubjocts are intimately connected irith the highest 
interests of mankind ; and as reason cannot discover them, they 
are gracionaly revealed by God himself in the Holy Scriptures. 

That a Divine Bevelatlon is possible, there cannot be the 
Bligktefit doubt, and irhen we consider the Oharocter of God and 
the Condition of Man, ve are led to the Conclusion, that it is net 
only posaihle, but highly probable, and even necessary. A Beve- 
latioQ may be given immediately to evety individnol, or it may btf 
delivered to Commiseioners, t« be by them published to the 
vorld. Of these methods, the latter is decidedly prefCTable, and 
hence it is the one selected. With respect to the mode of pithli- 
cation, a Tritten document has so many advaittag«e over oral 
oommnnication, that ve cannot b« surprised, that the Word of 
God should be bonded down to us in that manner. That the 
ScriptureB, as we call them, are really the Word of Ood, can be 
proved by evidence the moot conolnsive and aatis&ctory. What 
that Evidence is, what are the Objections that have been urged 
against i^ and by what Arguments these Objections have berai 
answered, will be more completely exhibited in the department of 
Beligiona lustmction ; but as the subjects referred to are of the 
highest interest, not only in themselvea, tmt aa illustrations (^ 
logical investigation, they will be reviewed as closely as time will 
allow, Karrow undentandinga dread Science as an enemy to 
Behgion. Tain ideal Science and Beligion are parte of one 
Whole, and that Whole is Truth. Spnrioos Science — a tissue of 
Assumptions founded on Prejudice and upheld by Fallacy—in as 
much opposed to Season as to Bevelatlon. 
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111. MAN AS A RESPONSIBLE BEINQ. 

THE PRACTICAL DUTIES OF LIFE. 
Iktbosuoitok. 

Ib there a Standard of Duty, a settled rule by which to test 
our conduct, and determine our Conrae of Action ? In answering 
this Question, aomd appeal to Self-LoTe, otheis to Beoson, or to 
Conscience; but the only safe guide is the Word of God, recorded 
in the Works of N^ature aud Bevelation. Whaterer is souctioiied 
and commanded in Ood's Iaw, it is our duty to do : whateyer ia 
reprobated and forbidden in Qod's Law, it is our duty not to do. 
Bat are this doing and not doing intrinsically virtuous ? Is every 
good deed absolutely good? Ia eveiy abstinence &om evil necea- 
sarily meritonous ? In morals wo must consider, not only the act, 
hut the motive from which that act arose. Acts apparently praise- 
worthy may spring irom the most odious motives. Hence it ia 
our duty, and therefore our interest, to submit the best portions 
of our conduct, those which are moat highly applauded by ourselves 
and others, to the test of an impartial examination, that we may 
discover their moral value. 

Duties are commonly divided into four Olassea : — Duties to 
Qod — Duties to Ourselves — Duties to the Lower A ni'miylB — Duties 
to our Fellow Creatures, Each of these includes two genera, — 
Fositire Duties and Negative Dutied,— things to be done, thinga 
not to be dona Every Duty is connected with a Bight ; and, 
therefore, in considering Duties, we shall consider Bighta also. 

DUTIES TO GOD. 

Ood is oar Creator, onr Preserver, and oar Judges in which 
offices He displays unerring Wisdom, unlimited Power, perfect 
Justice, and never-fiuling Benevolence and Beneficence. The con^ 
tesq>lation of the attributes and offices of Qod suggests the Duties 
wh^ we owe Him. As He is great and wise, He denumds oar 
veneration ; as He is juat, He requires our reverential fear ; as 
He is braievolent and beneficent, He is entitled to our love and 
gratitude J as He is both wise and good, He claims our perfect 
confidence and anmarmuidng Bubmiasion. 

Bevelation confirms and sanctions the condusions of Xatoral 
Beligjon, and nniblds truths which human Bagacity aad lewoing 
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conid ner^ have discovered. Eevelatlon disclosea the plan of 
Salvation, and introducea us to the Divine Person, who iiaA taken 
upon Himself the office of Mediator, and who is emphatically the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. With Bevelation for our guide^ 
our Duties to God will be expounded under two Claaaea :— 

1. Devotional Duties — including Praise, Thanks, and Petitions. 

2. Practical Duties — Learning God's If^atural and B«vealed 
Laws, and cheerliilly obeying them. 



DUTIES TO OUBSELTES. 

This ia not a very happy expression. It implies Duties to 
Self as an isolated Being, and is often employed in the sense of 
Bight, or as an apology for some act of Selfishness. Our Duties 
to oniselves are not confined in their effects to ourselves. We 
cannot stand alone. We cannot jnstly say, that any part of our 
character and CT'Oduct is strictly private and confined to ourselves. 
Everything that we say, or do, or think, renders us more or leas 
able, or more or less willing, to discharge onr relative Dutiea. 

Our Duties to ourselves may be comprehended under two 
Divisions : — 

X Improvement, — Physical, IntellectnaJ, and MoraL 

IX. Xhe Enjoyment of Happiness. 
. With respect to the first, it is our duty — 

1. To learn the Laws of our Fhyaical Nature, and to obey , 
them. Deformities, Fevers, Pestilraices, and other serious ailments, 
commonly referred to accident or necessity, are frequently nothing 
more than the consequences of ignorance or vice. To preserve 
and improve our bodily health, by all the means in out power, is a 
saci'ed duty. With a sickly body, bow can we attend to intel- 
lectual and moral calls P Are good intentions sufficient P 

2. Intellectual culture should be diligently carried on, with due 
t^ard to the direction and strength of the vBrions foculties, and 
to the influence of mental excitement upon the corporeal oi^^s. 
The acqui^tion of knowledge belongs to this section, knowledge 
is either Usefiil or Becteative. The TTsefiil includes that General 
Knowledge of Science, Art, History, and lAngDag«^ which every 
educated person is expected to possess, and that Special or Tech- 
nical Knowledge whidi qualifies its possessor for one of tl^e 
professions or oallinga of lif& The Becreative embraces those 
objects that are not direotly usefol in the conunon acceptation of 
the term. Becreation is, however, not only nsefol, but absolutely 
aeceasaiy, aa an occasional Befreshmeut oS body and nund. There 
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u-e abnsee in tluB an in eveiTthing else ; but vhen Recreation is 
selected from proper sources, irlieQ it is pniBued at proper times 
and under proper control, it is not only allorabl^ but it is a, real 
and podtive good — highly ben^cial to ourselvefl and others. 

The young are apt to think that Education terminates with 
the formal instruction of School. There csuinot be a greater mis- 
take. School may be given up, but Education goes on for good or 
for ill, for weal or for vo. Let the prudent puent direct its 
course. The Interval between School and Matrimony is too often 
wasted in idleness and frivolity > and, after Marris^e, the idea of 
improvement is, in too many cases, absolutely abandoned as some- 
thing entirely unneoeaaaiy. An imTnunan amonnt of domestic 
misery may be traced to these two errors. 

3, The J&rol Portion of our Nature demands the closest 
attention ; it is the most difficult to know, and the most important 
that it should be known. We should acquire just views of the 
dignity of the Moral Character. We should assiduously cultivate 
Piety and Benevolence ; though directed immediately to God and to 
Man, and hence relative Duties, they benefit ourselves. Oonscience 
must not be neglected. It is a complex Monitor, the principal 
elements of which are Piety, Benevolence, and Justice. Naturally, 
it is liable to err; it requires Education. As Christians, there 
can be no doubt concerning the foundation of that Education — 
the one thing needful. The following suggestions, however, may 
not be useless to a Juvenile Auditory. 1. Ascertain the actual 
state of the Moral Character. 2. Take the Standard of Scripture 
as the true test of Moral Actions. 3. Never accommodate prin- 
ciples to conduct ; allow yourselves no excuses. 4. Be careful to 
criticize '" the beat parts of your character," — particularly if they are 
always forcing themselves into notice ; fictitious virtue is essentially 
theatrical 5, Look at the mode in which yomr hours of leisure 
are spent. Becreation must be innocent and suitable. The secret 
thoughts must be pure. You have not a right to do what you 
please when you are alone ; the effects of solitude are very 
powerful, not only on yourselves, but on others. 6. Practise 
frequent reflection and self-examination, not for the vanity of self- 
laudation, but to learn the unadulterated truth. Motives, as well 
as actions, should be scratinized, and progress or the averse should 
be aocuratdy noted. 7. Inquire whether you love, as well as do 
your duty. A constrained obedience that would ofiend, but 
cannot or dare not, is not sufficient ; it may be advantageous to 
yourselves and those with whom yon are connected, but it is not 
virtue. 
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JX The Eyoyment of HappineM i> a Dnty in all oaaeB thri 
do Dot inToIre the breach of anj other Ttatj. H^ipineas is a 
Btate of continued agreeable feeling. Fleoanre ia more intenae and 
Tehement; bat it is iaapoiary and eraneecent. In what does 
Happineea ocmsist P It does not conaiBt in amsnal gratification, in 
freedom &om labour, or in the poaaeasion of wealth and rank. 
It consists in — 1, Bodily Health and Vigour. 2, A -well-trained 
«id instructed Intellect. 3. Well-discipliDed Feelings acting in 
harmony with the dictatea of Season and the precepts of Holy 
Writ. In a vord. Happiness is the i«vard of Obedience to Law. 
Disobedience may have its attendant delights ; but they are not 
of the kind to which we give the noma of Happineat. 

DUTIES TO THE LOWER AHIMALS. 

The Lower A^iimals are provided for the use of Man ; and 
Man enjoys, to a certain extent, a rightful authority oyer them ; 
bnt he is not at liberty to visit them with needless cruelty. Bar- 
barous experiments for the gratification of curiosity, without any 
reasonable, prospect of good, and the infliction of lingering un- 
necessary pain, either through carelessnees, or for diversion, gun, 
or any selfish reason, are utteriy unjustifiable. Cruelty is often 
connected with ignorance ; hence one of the advantages of the 
Study of Kature. Cruelty to the Lower AninmlH educates the 
inferior propensities, and prepares the way for the conunisuon oi 
offences still more abominable. 



DtTTIES TO Oim FBLLOW-CBEATtmES. 

By acting as we ought towards Qod and Onnelres, we ue in 
the best poaitiou for ftUfiUing our Duties to our FeUow-men. If 
the Law of God, properly interpreted, become the rule ef life, 
Justice and Benevolence will produce their Intimate effects. But 
when Justice and Benevolence are not enlightened, or when either 
of them is habitually employed without the controlling influence 
of the other, we must not expect the same results. The Rule of 
the higher Sentiments will, certainly, be digpnted by the Fropen- 
aitiee j and selfishness, in one form or another, will counsel ^noble 
deeda. 8elf-Love is not itself an evil ; it is a neoesaaiy part of 
OUT Nature. But when Belf-Love excludes all other loves, it 
degenerates into aelfishnesa. When properly directed, Self-Love is 
a convenient moral test. We are taught to love our 14'eighbonrB aa 
Ourselves ; to do unto others as we would that they shotdd do 
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itatt) US, — a heavenly precept irfaicli, if fully curied imt, irodd 
taakb oor Earth & Fuudise. Vanity and Pride will often interfere 
with this golden mle. They are very commercial in their opera- 
iioaB ; tiiey require a con^derable retnra in the shape of fuleome 
f^titnde and snbtnlaBive reapeot, and are not so anxioua to do 
tbeir duty as to aeoare a|^MiBe wod consideration. 

This Class of Duties may be divided inio — I. General Duties, 
vMeh -we owe to all Mankind. IL Peculiar Dntiea, vhioh ira 
om to certain Individnals. 

X OsHBaAi, Dtnm 

1. We mutt not deprive aiujfier of life, either by an act of 
Mnrder or Manslanghter, Belf-Defence is a right and a dnty. 
We most not injure the Health of another, or conunit any act 
that diminishes his bodily vigour and comfort, 

2. Property mutt he held tacred. We must not take it by 
violeice or by &aud; nor must we wantonly injure its valna 
This section will be prefaced by an Outline of the Origin and 
Katnre of Property, its principal kinds, and the Institutions 
connected with them ; a few practical suggestions will also be 
offered on points of which Females should not be ignorant. 

3. Veracity fnv»t he lervpultmiJy obterted. Lies may be spoken 
or acted, direct or indirect, Wilfiil Suppreaaions, Equiyocations, 
and Sophisms are lies, and so are Exaggerations, The worst form 
of lie is Perjury. By an Oath we swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. A Court of Justice 
requires plain, simple, straight-forward answers, without reserve 
or equivocation,— -direct to the point, and conveying neither more 
nor less than the questions demand. Witnesses are not in their 
answers to anticipate what they suppose may be ^ture questions. 
They ntust tell what they know, not what they have heard ; and 
they must be carelul not to confound what they know with 
inferences which th^ have drawn from what they know. 

4. We fKuit reelect the Aff^etioni of others ; wo must not roh 
them of the AAbctions of those who are dear to them. 

5. We mutt not corrupt the Maral Pvritg of others, either 
directly by persuasion, or indirectly by example. 

6. We mutt not iajwe the Reputation of others. Detraction, 
Scandal, and Backbiting, are odiolis vices, and as mean and 
cowardly as they are odious ; iot they cannot be guarded against, 
nad ^» tiuBchiefB which they ocoanoa are frequently beyond 
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redress, eren. after the imjured tdiaracter has been coinplctely 
vindicated by^the most positiTe evidence. For these reaannB, a 
great author speaks of Detraction as less excusable than theft. 
An ingenious and very sncceas^ form, of Scandal is that in Thich 
truth and ^Isehood are artiuUy blended. That which is said to 
the injury of another may be true ; the vice is then less atrocious, 
but its source is still low— Envy, Jealousy, defective Justice and 
Benevolence. Card-playing has been defended as a means of 
occupying the time which would be otherwise spent in scandalizing 
gossip. The best plan is to fill the mind with pure and noble 
ideas — to imbue it with a love of the Great, the Good, the Beau- 
tiful, and the True, and then there will be not only no time, bnt 
no inclination, for the frivolities of vulgar chit-chat. 

7. We must abttain from mjwring (he Mental Tretnquillity of 
others, either directly by some positive act, or indirectly by the 
su^estion of some painfiil idea. Minor Morals, the Laws of 
Politeness and Good Breeding, belong to this section. 

8. FltHanihropy. Justice and Benevolence to all — Strangers 
and Friends — Foreigners and Fellow-subjects. If Charity begin at 
home, it must not end there. The benefits we enjoy, particularly 
Beligion' and the XJse^ Arts, should be difiiised. To aasist in 
reclaiming a barbarous people is a privil^^ for which we ought to 
be grateful ; but it must not be ofibred as an excuse for the n^lect 
of more immediate duties. 

IL PeODIJAH DUTIKfl. 

1. The Duties which aruefiom Affinity. The Duties of Hus- 
bands and Wives. The Union of One Man and One Woman is 
ordained by God Married Life has many joys, but it has, like- 
wise, many cares and responsibilities, and, therefore, should not be 
lightly entered into. Some should never marry at alL There are 
incompatibilities which, if disr^arded, produce miseiy. The 
Husband and the Wife owe to each other Love, Fidelity, Respect, 
Forbearance, and ComiseL The Husband, as the Head, has his 
rights ; but these rights bring with them corresponding duties, as 
Protection, Support, &c. The Wife owes Obedience, Prudence in 
the manag^oent of the house, and care in the bringing up of the 
Children. 

The Duties of Parents and Children. Parents owe to their 
Children Maintenance according to tbeir position and circum- 
stances, Kducation, Settlement, and at all times Counsel and 
Advice. Children owe their Parents, Obedience, Bespect, Care 
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mot to giTe Offence, Confidence, Support when needed, an Endea- 
vour to make a return for the good received — -the best return i4 
the gratitnde of a. loving heart. The Duties of GuardianH and 
"Wardii will be here considered. Guardians are in the plaoe of 
Farents, and if they consent to accept the office, they are bonnd 
to fulfil ita Duties with kindness, integrity, and prudence. Wards 
owe their Guardians respect&l Obedience and Confidence. Too 
much must not be expected on either side. The lore that springs 
fix)m A£Snity cannot be justly demanded. The Duties of Teachers 
and Pupils belong to the same Section as the last. Teachers 
occupy, for a time, the place of Parents, and the parental duties, 
BO far as they are applicable, must be observed. A Teacher should 
acquire just ideas of the dignity and responsibility of his office. 
He must see that his moral, religious, and intellectual qualities 
tions entitle him to success. He must know what be has to 
do, and he must know how to do it. His discipline must rest 
cm fitmness and kindness, without any approach to Indulgence or 
severity. Pupils should remember, that the authority of a Teacher 
is derived from their Parents, and hence entitled to respect and 
confidence. The important office which a Teacher fills, his age, 
his knowledge, and his persevering endeavours to instruct and 
improve his Pupils, should inspire them with the attention and 
obedience that spring from the better feelings. A good Teacher 
is a real friend, and when this idea is entertained, Pupils cheer- 
fully comply with his directions, even though they do not com- 
prehend their value. Pupils should consider that idleness and 
neglect are ofiences against themselves, their parents, theix teachers, 
and, what is more than all, against Him who gave them the 
opportunities they are throwing away. 

2. J)utiet uihieh ante from Sank, Superiors are entitled to 
respect, but not to abject submission, or the sacrifice of truth and 
dignity. Sycophancy is not respect j it is a low form of selfish- 
nesa, seeking its own ends by an appeal to a supposed personal 
Veakness. Obedience is often a podtive duty ; bnt this must not 
extend to the commission of eviL Situations of trust require a 
lai^ share of active conscientiousness which induces an habitual 
fidthfiilneBs, even in things which appear trifling to an inferior 
monlity. Without Benevolence this will be a difficult task. 
Envy and Detraction must be guarded against, even though they 
may assume the engaging form of a love t^ virtue. When love of 
virtue is chiefly displayed in rigorous comments upon the fiulings 
of Snperiom in rank, fortune, or talent, its origin is Uaa pure 
tkao self-conoeit is apt to imagine. Superiors (nd Inferiors harq 
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often the Bane vioea, but ao modified b^ oiroamstanms u to appear 
almoBt entirely different. The otmdact of Superioia towards 
Inieriora should be based or an mligbtened couvictioD of respon- 
nbilitf . Thare is a prudent BBlfiahneaB that obattrea the letter of 
the ]aw and oompliea with the fashion oi the day; bnt thiu is not 
enough. They who are beneath us should be treated, not only 
with legal bnt with Christian Justice. Pride, Austerity, and 
^dii&renoe, osjuiot dignify. They are the mean 0£&pring of 
Selfishneai, aud are never so contemptible as when l^hey are dis- 
played towards those who hare none to help them. The behaviour 
of Children towards Servants and Dependants should be carefidly 
watched and corrected. 

3. SuHea which arise firom FHetidthip, Of the happiness that 
results from tme Pttendship there can be no doubt. Tows of 
Friendship are often incon^derately made, before the parties are 
thoroughly acqbainted. Friendship moat arise from the recog- 
nitiou of estimable qualities ; if these be absent, there can be no 
genuine Friendiihip. When Friendship is once fbrmed, there mnst 
be periect confidence and sincerity, together wit]i a readiness to 
/ assist, to console, and to vindicate. The highest and the most 
difficult daty of this kind is that which seeks the moral reforma- 
tion of a Friend. There are transient associations to which the 
name of Friendship is improperly given, — 'Fri^tdahipa of Interest, 
Amusementj Vanity, and the Gtrosser Vices. 

4 Dutiet which aritejrom BeneJiU reerieed. It is our duty to 
love those who hare done us some important kindness, to study 
their interests, to promote their happiness, and to do everything 
m our power to repay the obligation. In a word, we ought to be 
grateful Benefactors have, likewise, their ButietL The motive 
that prompts the act must be eouud, and the manner of doing it 
must neither wound the feelings nor injure the interests of thepariiy 
obliged. The conduct of the Bene^tor, after the benefit has been 
conferred, must be equally generous. Of all tyrannies none is sg 
odious as the tyranuy of one who has done ns good. They who 
complain of Ingratitude should consider how far they have brought 
it upon themselves, 

5. DutieM to Uttemies. If we have Enemies, why are they Ene- 
mies P Is the fault theirs or oursF In either caee,. Christianity 
prescribes the line of conduct. On the one oAe, acknowledgment 
of wrong doing, and reparation, if possible ; on the oth^, foi^v»' 
ness. Retaliation is heathenish and savsiga There are oasea in 
which it ia impossible to reinstate an. Eoemy in the place whi<^ 
he held in our aflfections; but there must, be no Malevolenoe. 
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" Lave TOUT EnAmles," is a Diviiie commaad, fiom wHcdi thera ia 
no appeaL Maaj of the Qnairela that disturb domestio life arisB 
bom & conflict of interests or fivm canBes the most ridiculous aud 
trifling. Vanity, Fride, and the Love of Q&in, are of an irritafaia 
nature ; they are easily ofibaded, but not esaily pacified. 

6. Duties which arigefrom Contract. Contracts are Implied, Oral, 
or Written, of which the last are the most satisfactory. In cases 
of importance, private persons should not rely upon their own 
akill in the drawing up of a Written Contract. Should they make 
the attempt, they should never affect the phraseology of lawyers ; 
they should use plaiu language, arranged in short simple sen- 
tences; they should be very careful in the use of FronoiuiB and 
Synonymes. In entering into and canying out a Contract, we have 
three great guides— Prudence, Justice, and Benevolence With 
these for our Arbiters, let us inquire into the Duties of Landlords 
and Tenants, Employers and the Employed, Buyers and Sdlers, 
Borrowers and Jjenders. Before a Contract is entered into, wa 
should ascertain the character of the party and his ability to per- 
form what he ia about to undertake. False delicacy and good- 
nature frequently lead us astray by suppressing or colouring the 
truth— » very mischievous social offence. The particulars of the 
Contract should be fairly laid down and thoroughly understood, 
without the least Concealment, Exaggeration, Equivocation, or 
Miflrepresentation of any kind. No advantage should be taken 
of position, ignorance, or necessity j whatever is fiiir and proper 
should be offered and accepted, because it is &ir and proper. The 
terms of the Contract being settled and agreed to, its provisions 
should be fejthfnlly and punctually carried out according to their 
spirit and intention. Whatever is expected by one side, and 
Imown to be so expected by the other, is to be deemed (morally) a 
part or condition of the Contract. The importance of business 
transactions, and the danger of ignorance concerning them, have 
long induced the Lecturer to draw the attention of his pnpils to 
the subjects which may be brought before them, and for which 
they ought not to be wholly unprepared ; as, for example, — Wills, 
Marriage Settlements, Leases, Bills of Exchange, Promissoiy 
'Soies, L O, U., Signing one's name as a matter of form, or to oblige 
a friend, &c., &c. Many a Lady has been utterly ruined in con- 
sequence of her ignorance of these things. 

7. Oivil Dutiet. Introduction : — A short Acconnt of the Origin 
and Nature of Oivil Government, the different forms of Oovera- 
ment, particularly of that nnder whic^ we have the happiness of 
Uving. ■ ■ 
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Tlie meuben of a state are botmd to defend that state, to obey 
its laws, and to pTomote tlie general happinesB by every means is 
their foyrtx. 

The duty of defence need not be enliirged upon in this place. 
Ladies are not called upon to defend their conntiy against externa] 
or internal foes ; but there are duties of patriotic influence and 
active benerolence vhich are pecnlim^ly their own. 

The Duty of Obedience is equally obvious. Lavs may be 
amended or repealed, and the British Constitution provides ample 
machinery for doing either the one or the other; but they mnat 
be obeyed till they are amended or repealed. Obedience to Law is 
one of the characteristics of our Nation, and not the leant of the 
causes that have raised it to its present position. There ia, how- 
ever, room for improvement. The evasion of Taxes, the pmctice 
of petty smuggUngi and the corrupt practices at elections, are 
instances in point. 

The duty of promoting the general happiness includes those 
political ameliorations which are necessary for the public good. 
An insatiable Love of Change, and a settled Antipathy to Change, 
are prejudices, the prevalence of either of which would soon pro- 
duce anarchy and concision. Females mistake their vocation when 
they enter the arena of party politics, and, in the fierce conflict of 
opposing interests, forget the sacred mission with which they are 
chained. The next group of this class of duties is more compatible 
with their character and position, namely, the duties of relieving 
and improvingtheirfellow-subjects. 1. Selief. Some cases demand, 
or seem to demand, immediate reUef, and Charity moat not refiise 
it. But, as a general rul^ indiscriminate Charity is bad, — bad to 
the receiver, to the giver, and to others. There is an indolent 
Charity — a vain Charity— an arrogMit Charity — a commercial 
Charity. Compare each of these with the self-denying Charity that 
seeks ont proper objects, and relieves them in a proper manner, 
with no other motives than those which spring from Piety and 
Jjove. The best Charity is that which puts the recipient above 
the necessity of future Charity. Charity should aim at making 
neefol men and women, and not paupers. Public institutions for 
the relief of the necessitous and the afflicted, and private asso- 
dations for helping those who would be otherwise overlooked, will 
be considered in this place. The mere act of giving is easy enough 
to those who have the means, but what to give and how to give it 
are often difficult questions, and, therefore, we need not be surprised, 
that many mistakes have been made by Societies as well as indi- 
Tiduals. Instinctive Benevolence, acting without the co-operation 
of Justice and Beason, is very liable to err ; and that it does err, 
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» few ezamplet irill be giveii, b^ way of w&mmg. Tfa« means of 
laiBing fnnds for benevolent purposes Etre not always tmezception' 
able. 2. The ImproveTUent of those who are ^vithm onr inflaence 
mclndefl their Material Comfortt and their Mental and Beligioiu 
Education. The Material Comforts of the Working Man are not 
what they ought to be. The questions of physical and moral 
progress are intimately connected ; bnt the former stands firat in 
order of time, and it is also tiie sorest means of securing the 
latter. The soundest doctrines have little e^ct on a man who is 
badly housed, badly fed, and badly clothed, without any one of 
the Comforts and ConveuienceB which are comprised in the idea of 
home. Public Baths and Waah-houses, Efficient Water Supply 
and Drainage, Model Lodging Houses, and well-organized Benefit 
Societies, are valuable, not only in themselves, but as steps to 
something better. With respect to education, there is now no 
doubt that its advantages should be extended to e/ery one. 
Literally, every one is educated. He is either educated regularly 
and with wise attention to what he wants, or be is educated irre- 
gularly by the oircumstancee which surround bim. As to the 
objects to be taught, there is much difference of opinion ; but as 
to the fundamental Elements, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Every member of a free Christian community should be taught 
Beligion and Morals, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, the 
Elements of Geogr^hy and Histoiy, and the properties of Com- 
mon Things, To these may be added Gardening (if practicable) 
for Boys, and Needle Work and useflil Household Duties for Girls. 
Many advocate a more extensive course, but if this were efficiently 
carried out, we should have no reason to complain of our primary 
Education. When this primary Education is finished, or brought 
abruptly to a close. What is to be done ? There are many Insti- 
tutions, more or less promising and advantageous to certain classes 
and localities, but the greater number iail in their principal 
Object, while the Masses of both sexes are virtually excluded 
from them all What, then, will reach the desired end f The 
teachings of an Enlightened Press, and the influences of a com- 
fortnble home. To secure and difiuse these great means of 
(uvilizatiou, should be the constant aim of every genuine philan- 
thropst 
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EDUCATION. 

The subject of Edacation has been incideiitallf illustrated in 
several of these Lectures. Its vast importance, ho'wever, demanda 
more regular treatment. 

Education is General or Special The former fits us for the 
common duties of life. The latter refers to the qualificationa 
which are required for the difierent Trades, Professions, and 
Callings. The Special Education of Pemales should aim at the 
pn^>er discharge of their domestic duties. Cases of extraordinary 
genins or necessity arc exceptional ; hut, as a general role, Home 
is the proper sphere for the exertions of Woman. 

Of Home duties, none is more important than Edaoation. 
Females ars naturally the primary Educators of oar race. As 
Mothers and Kursee, they operate upon the mind at a time and 
in a manner most favourable for making impressions. What they 
do, whether good or bad, is seldom effiiced. They prepare the soil, 
they sow the first seed ; — and, to a veiy great extent, the hap- 
piness or. misery of a life is in their hands. 

Are these truths recognized in practice f Are they who will 
be Mothers trained to meet the requirements of their fiiturq 
position p When help is wanted, are sufficient precautions taken ? 
A Nurae is hired — of course fixim the lower claases. The lower 
classes are the principal Infant Educators; and does it never 
occur to us, that when we refuse or limit the means of popular 
improvement, the effects of what we do, or n^lect to do, are 
reflected upon our children and ourselves? Li due time, a 
Governess is engaged. "Where does she come from, and what are 
her qualifications P How are we prepared to treat her P These 
are important Questions, the consideration of which will shew 
how little Education is understood and valued as it ought 
to be. 

Education has two Objects : — 1. Education properly so called ; 
that is, the development and training of the various ^ulties, so 
as to render them capable of acting vigorously, and in a manner 
most conducive to the happiness of the possessor, and of those 
with whom he is connected. 2. Instruction— the Commuhicatioa 
of Knowledge, and its Application to TJseflil Purposes. 

As the Faculties and the various objects of Instruction are 
naturally divisible into the Physical, the Intellectual, and the 
Moral, the consideration of the two Objects of Education will be 
conducted under the three heads of Physical Education, Intel- 
lectual Education, and Moral Education. 
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Our Edaoational ^mngementB moat pmbrat^e the three de- 
partments of our Nature. Partial Education, in which attention 
k directed almost excluairely to one or tvo of these eaaeatiala, 
invanablj leada to evil. Happiness is best enured hj the baiv 
xaonions cultivation of our Thole Nature, the Elemente of which, 
though poseeseed of diSerent properties, are not entirely inde- 
pendent of one another. If we wish to cultivate the intellect and 
adorn it with brilliant attainments, we ehai] fail in our efforts if 
we neglect the Body and the Morals. If we Educate the Fhjaical 
and the Intellectual systems and omit the Moral from our Course, 
our failure is not so obvious to the superficial, but it is still a 
fiulore. We develop power without at the same time developing 
its directing and controlling ioflnenoes. Of all hmnlliating apeo- 
tacles, what is so humiliating as the spectacle of a Great Mind 
hopeleaaly [uwstrate beneath an overwhelming load of Moral 
defilemuit and df^jradation F Many Educational Failures of dif- 
ferent kinds may be traced to the i^orant infiingemeut of the 
Law here enunciated. 

Physical Eedcation, Whatever acts upon the bodily Organs 
so as to develop their strength and bring them iuto healthful 
activity, is included under Physical Education. The Qreat Keces- 
saries of Life are, likewise, the great Physical Educators. As these 
have been fully discussed in a previous Course, » brief recapitu- 
lation, specially applied to the wants of Early Education^ will be 
sufficient for our present purpose. It may be usefiil, however, to 
add, that Educators should begin at the b^inning, and acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of the principal Organs and ^eir Eunctlons, 
as the only safe means of carrying out their duties. 

Phy&ical Education is not con£ned in its effects to the body; 
it has its intellectual and moral relations. The Body acts upon 
the intellectual and moral Acuities, and the intellectual and moral 
facnlties act upon the Body. 

Corporeal Sickness and Debility, Nervous Irritability, Mental 
Dulness and Stupidity, Peevishness sjid SelfishncBS, are among the 
Consequences of neglected or badly managed Physical Education, 

JirrBLLEClUAL Education. The various Faculties must be 
developed by direct appeals to each &culty, with a nice attention 
to Age, Health, Ability, previous Einowledge, and other influential 
circumstances. Kote Lessons increase and strengthen verbal 
memoiy, and are so far useful ; hut they have no fiurther Educative 
value, while they fi^uently do much harm by ^adeuiug the 
powers of thought and producing a disgust for mental employ* 
pients, The tiresomeness of common tasks compels the teacher to 
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call in tlie asrastance of Fear, Vanity, Conodt, and other nnwortliy 
BtimulantB, to force the pupil on ftgainst the law of hia nature 
The Faculties, properly appealed to, delight in exercise. 

Similar remarks apply to Instruction. The Mind is not an 
empty vessel to be filled, nor is it a hlant sur&ce to be impressed^ 
it is a collection of faculties made for getting knowledge by their 
own labour. To be valuable, knowledge must be made our own 
by a process of Mental Assimilation, Word learning is, doubtless, 
very important, hut we must not put it to do the work of Percep- 
tion and Beason. 

After these prelinunary Observations, the principal items of a 
liberal Education, the effects they produce, and the means of 
attaining them, will be reviewed in the following order. 

1. The Meant of receiving and giving Knowledge : Speaking 
and Beading; Writing; Drawing; CompositioQ and Grammar ; 
Bhetoric; Logic; Foreign Languages. 

2. Jifathemaiict : Geometry; Arithmetic. 

3. The Natural Sdencet : Natural History and Natural Philo- 
sophy, preceded, in early years, by Leeaoas on Objecta, 

4. Geography and SUlory: General, Physical, and Mathe- 
matical Geography ; General, Literary, and Scientific Hitrtory. 

5. Soman Natwre : Physiology; Mental Philosophy, 

6. Seligion and Morals, considered as Objects of Intellectual 
Study: !N^atnral Theology; Sacred History; The Evidences of 
Gbrietianity; Monti Duties. The Book of Common Prayer. 

7. Refined and Sejvning AecomplWhmentt : Poetry and' Works 
of Imagination and Taste ; Drawing and Painting ; Ornamental 
Needle Work ; Vocal and Instrumental Music. Dancing and 
Deportment, though chiefly physical^ may be added to complete 

the list. 

8. FracHcal AppUeationi: The Preservation of Bodily and 
Mental Health ; Domestic Economy ; Useful Needle Work ; In- 
tellectual Dif&cultiea; Becreation, including Scientific Pursuits, 
Literature, the Fine Arts, the Pleasures of Taste, Conversation, 
Games, and Social Meetings for General Amusement and Gratifi- 
cation. 

Intellectual Education has its Fhysiccd and Moral Belations. 

MoRAj, Education requires the most watchful care. It com- 
mences at the earliest period of Life, The I^penattiet soon 
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he^ to display thtSx native turbulence and rapacity. They must 
be reBtrained by a judidoua admixture of intelligence, firmness 
and Iti'nilimBa Indulgence and seTerity are equally objectionable. 
The groundwork of Moral Education is generally completed in 
the first few yeara, and if the Mother, throligh oarelessness or 
incompetence, has not done her duty, the profeaaional Educator 
must endeavour to repair and amend what is faulty, and, in some 
measure, to counteract the effects of wasted time and perverted 
opportunities. 

The abuse of the Propensities gives rise to Gluttony, Yioleace, 
Vindictiveuess, Cruelty, Insolence, Cunning, Dishonesty, Ealse- 
hood, Vanity, ice, according to the peculiarities of the individual. 
The natural fiestraints of the Propensities are the Sentiments, 
particularly Piety, Justice, and Benevolence, which look beyond 
Self-indulgence ajid inculcate Self-denial, Temperance, Kindness, 
Conscientiousness, and Love to Ood. The Education of the Senti- 
ments must be commenced as early as possible. The love of a 
child for its Mother must be expanded to include other beings, 
and, at length, under the Mother's guidance, should be reverently 
exalted to the Great Cause of Life and Happiness — the Fountain 
of Love and Joy. A Pious Mother soon teaches her child to 
pray, and, as its intellect unfolds, it understands and takes a plea- 
sure in the services of the Church, as well as in the devotions of 
the domestic circle. 

Children may soon be introduced to the simple Histories and 
Parables of the Bible, particularly the New Testament ; but not as 
a task or reading Lesson, but iu the attractive form of familiar 
conversational Narrative, with illustrative Pictures and En- 
gravings. There must be no mistake here ; everything must be 
simple, easy, and gradually progressive. When a child can read 
with tolerable ease, it should have a Bible, but not before. Doc- 
trines must be imparted incidentally and by degrees,— on the 
inductive plan, eo that when the time arrives for examining the 
Established Creed, and the higher branches of Natural and 
Bevealed Beligion, the Pupils may feel that they are not entering 
into anything new, but that they are merely going on in the course 
which they began years ago. This is a very important point, not 
sufficiently attended to in the teaching of this and other subjects. 

We must not forget the difference between Beligious Know- 
ledge and Beligion. The former is an intellectual attainment 
easily secured in a Christian Country; but the latter is an afiair 
of the heart, a Heavenly Influence pervading the Affections and 
Feelings. The value of Knowledge is not disputed, but, religiously 
speaking, it is not ihe one thing needful. Neither is Religion a 
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mere sentiment mwkifertiiig itadf in oatwanl Obsemncea. These 
maj be very proper, and they taaj be adopted and carried out 
with perfect sinoeritj; but thejr may emanate from a cold, selfish 
heart. There must be Forms, Bites, and Gsremonies — w cannot 
do irithoat them — but ve must not rest upon them. BeUgion is 
not BatMed with bo barren a fitith. The faith it requires is fiir 
more &uitM ; it is the faith of a Begenerate heart, oTerflowing 
with love to God and Man, s hecut that manif^«ts its sinceri^ in 
deeds of genuine Piety and Love, a heart that does not preeump- . 
tnoualy rely upon its own goodness, but, conscious of its Innu- 
merable bilings and imperfectio&B, claims no revard, either here 
or hereafter, for vhat it has thought and done, but rents all its hopes 
ea Him vho did no sin, the one Mediator betireen Qod and Man, 
Jesus Christ the Righteous, the Captain of our BalTation. 

In conducting Moral Educat{<»i, we must employ three instra- 
ments — Preeept, £xampl«, and P^aelice, and that these may be 
founded upon right principles, we must carefully consult the Sacred 
Scriptures as the grand authorityon Moral Subjects. Other Writ- 
ings, the W^orka of Great and Good Men, are not to be despised ; 
but their ralne depends upon their Argeement with the Divine 
Word. Biography is very attractive and very usefiil, Commen- 
tariea on the Bible and the Rayer Book should be at hand. 

Moral Education has its Physical and Intellectual Belaticuu 
(hat must not be overlooked. 

PaAcnCAi. Educatioh. Out attention will not be confined 
to Theory, Advanced Pupils who are anxious to acquire practical 
skill will have many opportunities of seeing the best methods and 
«f testing their own efficiency. 



CoscLxmoia Adtios. 

Be sure that yon hioio the Pt^iU yon are about to Educate, — 
their Bodily Constitution and Health, their Miniliij their HJiow- 
ledge, and, if possible, their past History. 

Endeavour to mn the regard iff yow Pupili, so that they 
esteem you bb a friend. Avoid all unnecessary displaye of 
authority. 

Bely upon tieir honour and good faith, and let them see that 
you trust them. There it a. medinm between Credulity and 
Incredulity ; but it is better to believe too much than too little ; 
tmmeiited suspicion and disbelief are very miai^evotia. If there 
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be no poAitirel; erll oonBeqnenceB, act upon wluit ytm and tolt^ 
and let the Pupils see and feel the eSecta of vhat they haye said. 
There caniiot be a better means of eaoooraging Yeracity aud 
correcting any tendency to the reverBe. 

Hat your diteipline he firm and kind. Bewait of spoiling « 
child by inordinate Indulgence or Excesaive Seveaitr. Yield 
nothing to TioJence, Insolence, or ObKtinacy. Nefver employ one 
evil to cure another. Take care how you use the lower Propctt- 
dtiea as Moral InceutiYes j they are dangerous Allies. 

£e very careful about your Jieliyioui Inslruetion ; a mistake is 
noi easily rectified. See that yon aow not the Seeds of Infidelity 
or Superstition, Indifference or Disgust. Young persons are apt 
to think of Religion as something gloomy and auBtere, — a tnelan- 
choly form to be gone through once a week. Shew that Beligion 
is founded on Love; that God ia Lovej and that His Bene- 
ficei^^e is not coniined to any time or season. Many fundamental 
truths may be imparted incidentally during the treatment of 
other subjects ; and, thus received, they often make a etrmg 



Be and do what you tell your Children and Pupils to he and do. 
Precept without Example will not do much good. Nevy treat 
serious and. important subjects with levity. Children understand 
long before they can express. Bespect yourselves if you would be 
respected. 

So not expect Children to excel alike in all guhjecte. The same 
Faculties may be in all, but not in the same degree of strength. 

All should receive a Good Gener^ Elementary Education, 
When that is completec^ consult the genius of the Pupil, and let 
it have fall scope in the right diiectioo. So not work t^ainat 
Nature. 

When, as a Teacher, yoQ are about to commence a subject, 
consider — 1. The Faculties that will be chiefly required. 2. The 
Knowledge that is wanted to make a iair b^inning. Then turn 
to your Pupil^ and observe their state with r^ard to these 
pointa. 

Educate Verbal Memory in a legitimate wag, by Recitations 
&om good authors, and in certain necessary parts of Grammar ; 
but do not make it a substitute for Intellectual Teaching. 

When you teach tkinge exhibit tie things ; if this be impossible, 
use good repBesentations of them. 

Do not treat the Mind as if it were a vettel to leJiUed with 



your knowledge, but make your Fupils employ their faculties id 

git. 



Now and tken cliange yow Method of teacliiiig — from, the 
Analytical to the Synthetical — from the Synthetical to the Ana- 
lytical — from Beading to Lecture— from Lecture to private Study 
—from private Study to Coavetsation. Change your Boots 
occasioiiially. The Teacher must be kept awake as well as the 
PupiL 

SeprcM the affected dread, -which some young ladies put on, of 
hemg thought uteful. Shew tbat Elegance and Usefulness elevate 
and imponve each other, and that the truly accomplished Woman 
is she who possesses the refined Adornments of Life, and is, at the 
«ame time, both able and willing to perform its more serious and 
bomely duties. 

Do not neglect Phgtieal Education. Girls require a great deal 
of looking after in this respect. Explain to tbem, as early as 
poaaible, the great laws of health, and the consequences of dis- 
obedience. In this, as in other department^ you must have their 
co-operation, or you fail. 

Do not forget ReereaHon, Encourage lively games in the 
Open Air. The lungs mnat be exercised aa well as the limbs. 
Boisterous rudeness and finical affectation are equally vulgar, 
and, therefore, equally ofiensive to genuine refinement and good 
sense. Impress upon your Pupils the necessity of relying upon 
themselves for amusement. Attend to the accomplishments as 
well as to graver matters. A learned Woman destitute of the 
Graces tbat belong to her station, is deprived of at least half her 
means of Usefulness. Be careful to shew your Pupils, that the 
elegant arts they have acquired should not be exclusively reserved 
for Belf-«njoyment ; but, on the contrary, they are never so well 
employed as when they are devoted to the entertainment of a 
social party, particularly — lay great stress upon this, for it is 
often lost sight of — particularly if that party consist of the &mily 
Circle. Home must never be referred to as a dull place. Lit 
Wives and Dauoutebb perfobu their Dutibe^ ans tbxbb till 
b£ few dull houss. 
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APPENDIX. 



AI>J>rnONAL LECTURES ILLTTSTRATING SOME OF 
THE PBECEDING SUBJECTS. 

I. Thb Subbtahoxs zkplotxd ik BiniJ>iiiQ. 

1. lUineral Substancea, their Qeneral Characters and Geolo- 

gical FodtioQ. 

2. VegetahU Subitancet, their Botanical Oharacters and 

Oeographical Localitiea. 
8. jlnimal Subalances, their Compositioii and Preparation. 
4. Painte and Colours, their Chemical Histoiy. 

II. ABUmTlKU' u RE. 

1. Damettic Jrehiiectttre, Ancient and Modem. 

2. Ornamental Jrehtteetvre, Andent and Modem. 

in. ThR ScSTtAHOBS KKFLOTEO IS JJbBBS. 

1, StibaUmeetJrom the Animid World. 

2. Subtianeegjrom the Veyetable World. 
8. Impervunu Suistanoei. 

4. Subttaneet employed in Dying and SJeaoking. 
rv. Thb Hibtobt oi- Food, 

1. Ibod in diffhrent Aget and Oomtirio. Ajident and 

Modem Meala 

2. Tke Philosophy of the Tea TtAU. Tea, Cofiee, Ac. 

3. IJa^l Arte •■ — Cooking Utensils ; Cutlery ; Fl&te ; 

Pottery; Porcelain; Glass. 
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T. The Writibo Desk : Ita Materials ; Paper ; Pens ; Ink ; 
Wax ; Seals ; Wafem ; Lucifera, Tapers, &c. 

TI. Thk Wore Box : Its Materiab j SciaeorH ; Needles ; Pins ; 
Thimble ; Cotton, Linen, Silk, and Woollen Thread, <&a 

VII. The Colouk Box. Pencils ; Chalk ; Indian Ink ; the 

Principal Colours ; Indian Rubber, &c. 

VIII. MoMET : What Mosey is and what gives it valne ; Coioii ; 
Bank Notes ; Promissoiy Notes, and Bills of Exchange. 

ZX. MoDEBN Educational Hefokhhbs ; Ascham; Milton; Locke; 
Butler ; Pestaloizi ; Edgeworth ; Bell ; Lancaster ; Wil- 
derspin. 

X. The HiffTOBY or Womax t Her Tteatmeat in diRrent Ages 
and Oountriea, and the Consequences of that Treatment. 
"Woman's Mission" defined; the Duties and the Bights 
connected with it. 



a tana, wittua bt. xAsna't iavk 
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